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CONFESSION; AND THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH THEREUPON. 


Preached during Lent on occasion of the controversy on the 
subject of Confession which arose in 1858. 


“HE we confess our sins, He ts faithful and just to forgibe 
us our sins.”—1 Jon i. 9. 
PrayER (in the wide sense of the word) is a 
varied melody, now rising, now falling upon 
the ear. It has its bass notes and its high 
notes, its plaintive cadences and its jubilant 
cadences, or, (to transfer the imagery from 
the domain of sound to that of sight,) it has its 
gleams of sunlight and its depths of shadow. 
The Psalms supply us with an illustration of 
this chequered aspect of Prayer. The Psalmists 
run their fingers, in that wonderful Book, over 
the whole key-board of devotional utterance. 
At one moment the harp gives forth a plaintive 
note of humiliation and almost despondency. 
VOL. I. re 
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“By the waters of Babylon we sat down and 
wept, when we remembered ‘thee, O Sion.” 
“Why art thou so vexed, O my soul? and 
why art thou so disquieted within me?” At 
another it is strung up to a symphony with the 
harps of angels, and the singer summons all 
creatures from the height above, and from the 
depth beneath, rational and irrational, animate 
and inanimate, to swell the chorus of God’s 
high Praise: ““O praise the Lord of heaven: 
praise Him in the height. Praise Him, all ye 
angels of His: praise Him, all His host. Praise 
Him, sun and moon: praise Him, all ye stars 
and light. Praise the Lord upon earth, ye 
dragons and all deeps; Fire and hail, snow and 
vapours : wind and storm, fulfilling His word.” 

It is with the low and plaintive cadences of 
Prayer that we purpose to deal this morning ; 
in other words, we shall speak to you of Con- 
fession of Sin. It is a subject appropriate to 
the season of Lent, when humiliation is the 
key-note of our Services. 

May Gop, according to the just and well- 
considered terms of our Lenten Collect, enable 
us worthily to lament our sins and acknowledge 
our wretchedness ! 

I. Our first remark is, that confession of sin 
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should be a real element in the devotional sys- 
tem of each one of us. Are you prepared to 
admit this, and to admit it to its full extent? 
It is very simply proved. Confession is nothing 
more nor less than the practical recognition of 
our sinfulness and of our sins. Now both our 
sinfulness and our sins are always with us in 
this life. ‘The infection of nature,” says the 
ninth Article, “doth remain, yea in them that 
are regenerated.” Holy Baptism does not re- 
move this infection. Renewal by the Holy 
Ghost does not remove it. Sincere conversion 
does not remove it. And being always with 
us, and abiding as a dark plague-spot in our 
heart, it must come out in definite acts. The 
outcomings of sinfulness are sins; and there- 
fore, as we unquestionably retain sinfulness, 
notwithstanding all the processes of grace upon 
us and within us, we cannot but commit sins 
and carry them with us to our grave. As saith 
the Scripture; “There is no man that sinneth 
not.” “A just man falleth seven times a day;” 
(i.e., a perfect number of times, seven being 
accounted a perfect number in Scripture, from 
the circumstance of the creation of the world in 
six days.) And again, in the context of the 
passage which I read as my text; “If we say 
B 2 
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that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us.” The fact then of our 
being both sinful and sinners being indisput- 
able, the just echo to this fact in our religious 
system is confession of sin. Such confession 
would not enter as an element into the religion 
of unfallen angels. Not that even their religion 
is without its lower and more subdued cadences. 
For although not sinful creatures, they are yet 
creatures, and so momentarily dependent upon 
Gov for their preservation in existence, and 
nothings in the eyes of the Infinite; the echo 
to which truth in their religion is simply reve- 
rence and awe (“with twain of their wings 
they cover their face, and with twain they 
cover their feet”). But, guilt does not throw 
its deep and fearful shadow upon the homage 
of angels, as it must necessarily do upon ours. 
Their humiliation stands simply in the relation 
which they naturally hold as creatures towards 
their Creator; ours, alas! in the manner in 
which we have violated and ruptured that 
relation. 

The Psalms, to which we have already re- 
ferred, are the great Prayer Book of the Bible, 
comprising all the devotional utterances of the 
heart. And we find among these devotional 
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utterances, (what less could we expect to find & 
priori?) constant confessions of sin in its cling- 
ing power, and in its morbid deadly outward 
symptoms. Witness the following figurative 
expressions, the first which suggest themselves: 
“My loins are filled with a sore disease, and 
there is no whole part in my body. My wicked- 
nesses are gone over my head, and are like a 
sore burden, too heavy for me to bear.” 

The Roman Church (whose very serious error 
in this matter I shall presently point out) has 
at all events seen vividly the truth which I 
am contending for,—that confession must enter 
as an essential element into every system of 
religion designed for man in his present state. 
In the sacrament (as she calls it) of Penance, 
she has dealt with Confession as with many 
other godly doctrines and practices, crystalliz- 
ing it into a formality. Protestants are in 
danger of the opposite extreme, that of taking 
a superficial view of the necessity of Confession 
(or at least of the necessity of it as concurrent 
with our daily life). The Church of England, 
rightly interpreted, has I believe hit the true 
mark; in this, as in most other matters of doc- 
trine and practice, the true exponent of Scrip- 
tural moderation and. good sense. 
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Il. Our second remark is, that if Confession 
is to become in reality part and parcel of the 
religious system of each individual,—if it is to 
enter as an element into his devotion,—it must 
not be pointless and vague, but definite and 
precise. It must turn upon those particular 
faults of conduct and character, of which we 
are personally conscious. Every one is ready 
to assent to a general self-accusation. Such an 
accusation means nothing—implies nothing in 
the heart of the person making it; and indeed 
implies nothing in his mind beyond a cold and 
barren assent to the Scriptural statement that 
all men (and therefore he as one of the num- 
ber) are sinners. If Confession is to lose this 
vagueness and to acquire a significance, it must 
be the result of close and sifting self-examina- 
tion, a self-examination which shall probe the 
conscience to its depths. And this self-exami- 
nation must turn not upon our actions simply ; 
it must go deeper, and scrutinize the motives, 
or what the Apostle calls those “secrets of the 
heart, which shall be made manifest at the last 
day.” It must aim, not merely at bringing to 
light erroneous conduct, but at ascertaining the 
general drift and current of our character. It 
must not rest contented with a general survey 
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of our faults; but must unmask, if possible, 
the ruling passion. 

Let me ask (before we pass on) of each one 
of my hearers, whether they are even attempting 
to practise such a self-examination? Do they 
make the attempt more or less daily? Do they 
make it at all events before each reception of 
the Holy Communion? I do not hesitate to 
say that in the absence of self-examination, 
self-discipline there can be none, or (to put the 
same assertion in more Scriptural phraseology) 
watchfulness there can be none, and even prayer 
there can be none; for the mere repetition of a 
form of prayer, irrespective of our particular 
wants and temptations, hardly deserves the 
name of prayer. I do not hesitate to say that 
the man who has never searched his own con- 
science at all, neither as a duty, nor from being 
turned in upon himself by some providential 
dispensation, has never really confessed his sins 
at all. 

But it may be asked,—Does not our Church 
place in the forefront of her public worship a 
general Confession ; a confession whose ample 
terms embrace all mankind universally, and 
which seems to eschew all details of wrong 
sentiment and wrong action? No doubt she 
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does so; but her intention, here and elsewhere 
in her formularies, is that under the general 
expression should be represented in the mind 
of each individual that individual’s case. Hach 
man is to glance mentally at his own sins, as 
he repeats the general Confession; at his own 
wants, as he follows the Collects and Lord’s 
Prayer; at his own mercies, as he follows the 
general Thanksgiving. Do you desire to hear 
the Old Testament type of a Christian congre- 
gation confessing their sins? It is to be found 
in that ordinance of the Levitical law, which 
prescribes the expiation of the sin of the whole 
congregation of Israel. “The congregation,” 
it is said, “shall offer a young bullock for the 
sin, and bring him before the tabernacle of the 
congregation. And the elders of the congre- 
gation shall lay their hands upon the head 
of the bullock before the Lord; and the bul- 
lock shall be killed before the Lord.” The 
victim stood in the midst; and towards his 
head, as to a common centre, the hands of the 
elders, who represented the people, converged 
from every quarter. The One True Victim, 
slam in the counsels of eternity from the 
foundation of the world, is the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The special presence of that great 
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Victim is in the midst of the two or three 
gathered together in His Name. In every 
genuine act of public confession, hearts from all 
quarters encircle the Victim, and bring each 
one its own burden and each one its own 
bitterness, to lay it with the outstretched hand 
of faith on that sacred and devoted Head. 
Accordingly, where in our authorized transla- 
tion of the Bible we read, “The Lord hath 
laid on Him the iniquity of us all,” the more 
literal rendering in the margin runs thus,— 
“The Lord hath made to meet on Him the 
iniquities of us all.”’ Each man’s iniquity, of 
which he and he alone is conscious, is made to 
meet with his neighbour’s in the common 
centre of Christ’s Atonement ;—this is Public 
Confession ;—after which, the priest rising 
from his knees while the congregation remain 
kneeling, announces to each burdened heart 
that the Victim has been slain for it, and that 
His Blood cleanseth from all sin the penitent 
and believing ;—this is Public Absolution. Re- 
_ member, then, that beneath those comprehen- 
sive terms of humiliation, there should be a 
special swbaudi in each individual case,—a tacit 
mental reference on the part of each Christian 
to those particular faults of character and 
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conduct, which self-examination conducted in 
privacy has in him brought to light. 

III. But it may be asked (and the con- 
troversial times on which we are thrown make 
it necessary to meet this question with a very 
unequivocal answer), does the Church of Eng- 
land recommend to her sons and daughters in 
the matter of confession, nothing of a more 
specific character than what we have an- 
nounced? I answer, nothing more as a gene- 
ral rule, nothing more as the normal state of 
things, though for exceptional cases, which will 
from time to time arise, a special provision is 
wisely made. 

The exception is stated, and the specific pro- 
vision made, in the following terms: “ And 
because it is requisite that no man should come 
to the Holy Communion, but with a full trust 
in Gop’s mercy, and with a quiet conscience; 
therefore, if there be any of you who by this 
means,” (the means of self-examination by the 
Commandments,) “cannot quiet his own con- 
science herein, but requireth further comfort or 
counsel, let him come to me or to some other 
discreet and learned minister of God’s Word, 
and open his grief, that by the ministry of 
Gop’s holy Word, he may receive the benefit 
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of absolution, together with ghostly counsel and 
advice, to the quieting of his conscience, and 
avoiding of all scruple and doubtfulness.” 

I do not know any passage of the Prayer 
Book, which, rightly understood, more wears 
the aspect of common sense than this. To 
exhibit it figuratively, the counsel given is as 
follows ; A minister of Curist may be regarded 
as a spiritual physician, entrusted with that 
healing balm of Gopv’s Word, which is the 
great restorative of diseased and troubled con- 
sciences. What the Prayer Book says in the 
passage I have quoted, amounts exactly to this; 
“Tf, on examination of your state of health, 
you find yourself sick, I recommend your seek- 
ing out and resorting to a discreet and learned 
physician.” The implication clearly is, what- 
ever some devout and good men may have 
conceived to the contrary, that, if we find our- 
selves well, or at least able to treat our own 
case, we shall not resort to him. Is not this 
the plain rule of reason in the analogous case 
of the treatment of the body ? Would any one 
in his sound mind recommend regular and 
habitual consultation of a physician, where a 
person is on the whole in good health? Would 
not such consultation be very probably attended 
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with mischievous results, leading to a morbid 
magnifying of little symptoms, a resort to 
nostrums, and generally to the formation of 
invalid habits, which habits engender constitu- 
tional weakness more often than they cure it? 
And, in the analogous case of the soul, why 
run, without special cause immediately calling 
for it, to the human spiritual physician ? Is it 
not far better, healthier, sounder, if you can do 
so without perturbation of mind, to walk alone 
with your God, resorting only to that Divine 
Physician, who holds in His hand the balm of 
atoning Blood and sanctifying Grace? Would 
not a regular and habitual resort to a merely 
human minister, in the way of confession, be 
attended with the great peril of encouraging a 
sickly, dwarfish, puny, stunted form of religion, 
unable to walk without crutches,—unable to 
breathe through faith in Christ, the fresh air, 
and to bask in the warm sunshine of acceptance 
with the Father ? 

I am not ignorant of the specious answer 
which may be made to this reasoning, and 
which may seem at first sight to subvert it. 
It may be said that the proposed analogy 
breaks down in one very material point, and 
therefore cannot safely be argued upon. Is 
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there any one of us, our opponents ask trium- 
phantly, who enjoys spiritual health, who has 
not a sin-sick soul,—any one of us who has not 
to take up into his mouth this testimony re- 
specting himself; “There is no health in me?” 
Then, if all be spiritual invalids, all should 
resort regularly and habitually to the physician. 

We reply by admitting fully that every soul 
of man is sinful, and as such, has in it the seeds 
of spiritual disease. But this isa totally different 
thing from saying that every conscience of man 
is morbid, perplexed with scruples, agitated 
with timid doubts, and unable by Gop’s Grace 
to guide itself. We maintain, moreover, that 
the analogy does hold good, and may be legiti- 
mately argued upon. Just as every soul is sin- 
ful, so every body of man carries its death wrapt 
up within it,—has in it the seeds of a dis- 
ease, which will ultimately prove fatal. There 
is not one of us, however young, however 
strong, who has not some organic defect, which, 
putting casualties out of the question, will 
surely, if even slowly, cause a wreck of the 
whole physical structure. But this is a totally 
different thing from saying that all the world 
are at present invalids,—that there is not a 
single man alive who is able to walk without 
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crutches, or to keep up his health without 
regularly recurring advice from a physician. 
Such persons of course there are, and we fully 
admit that for them medical advice is a great 
resource, and in certain more serious cases, 
absolutely essential; but they are happily the 
exception, not the rule; and the majority still 
consist of those whose constitutions, although of 
course there is a seed of death and decay within 
them, are still in a state too remote from active 
disease to derive any benefit from constant 
advice. 

It may still be thought, however, that, ex- 
plain our Church-of-England doctrine in this 
matter of confession as we may, it is not funda- 
mentally different from that of the Church of 
Rome. The Roman Church, it may be said, 
recommends regular confession to a priest at 
stated intervals; the English Church recom- 
mends occasional confession to a priest under 
certain circumstances; here is not a difference 
of principle, but simply a question of more or 
less. 

My Brethren, in what I shall say on this 
point, I trust that I shall not be understood as 
making an unmanly and ungenerous attack on 
controversialists, who are not here to answer for 
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themselves. With such attacks, so often heard 
upon the platform at so-called religious meet- 
ings, I, for one, have no sympathy whatever. 
I am quite aware that among Roman Catholics, 
just as among Dissenters, have been found 
Christians eminent for learning and piety, and 
that many of those who have been made saints 
by a bull of the See of Rome, can show that 
securer title to saintliness, which is conferred 
by the Blood and Grace of Jesus Christ. I 
know that over the pulpit should be written as 
one of its mottoes, “Speaking the truth in love ;” 
and indeed that doctrinal error need never be 
there challenged and combated, as of set pur- 
pose, except when it crosses the path of that 
regular instruction in Divine Truth, which the 
great Shepherd and Bishop of souls has commis- 
sioned us to give to His flock. These admis- 
sions having been frankly and heartily made, I 
am bound to say in the most emphatic manner, 
that Anglicanism, however it may be represented 
(or rather misrepresented), is Nor modified 
Romanism. The difference here as elsewhere, 
is fundamental, and goes to the root of the 
question. We have our principles, and they 
have theirs; and the two, rightly interpreted, 
cannot co-exist ; they must as certainly destroy 
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one another as an alkali destroys an acid. The 
difference is seen best in the tendencies of the 
two systems. The tendency of the system of 
regular and stated confession to a human spiri- 
tual adviser, is to throw the soul upon man, 
upon man’s wisdom, upon man’s counsel, upon 
man’s prayers, upon man’s help. It is to en- 
throne the chosen confessor in the place which 
Christ alone should hold in the heart, and so to 
set up an Antichrist; for be it remarked that, 
according to its true etymology, the word Anti- 
christ signifies not—One set up IN OPPOSITION 
to Christ, but One set wp IN THE STEAD OR 
PLACE OF Christ. And our Lord is a jealous 
Lord, who will not give His glory to another ; 
He is jealous of our confidence, jealous of our 
affections, jealous of our secrets, jealous of our 
unreserved confessions, jealous of the bur- 
dens under which at times every heart doth 
groan. He is the Bridegroom (and the only 
Bridegroom) of souls, jealous of the Bride’s 
leaning on another’s arm, jealous (as what 
bridegroom is not?) of her confidences in 
another, jealous of a whispered secret com- 
municated to His ambassadors rather than to 
Himself; and His commissioned ministers, who 
are but friends of the Bridegroom, should re- 
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joice to see men trooping in flocks to His con- 
fessional, whither indeed it is the one great 
office of their ministry to send them; as it was 
said by one of old, when he heard that the 
people were drawing off from his school, and 
resorting to that of Jusus: “ He that hath the 
bride is the Bridegroom; but the friend of the 
Bridegroom, who standeth and heareth Him, 
rejoiceth greatly because of the Bridegroom’s 
voice; this my joy therefore is fulfilled. He 
must increase, but I must decrease.” 

But to admit confession to a Priest as an ex- 
ception, is a totally different thing, in point of 
principle, with admitting it as arule. Admit- 
ting any thing under circumstances confessedly 
exceptional is virtually saying that the rule is 
against admitting it. If it were stated in a reli- 
gious treatise that remaining in one place on 
Sunday was a proper method of observing the 
day, but that, seeing the Sabbath is made for 
man, and love supersedes the letter of the law, 
a physician might take a journey on that day 
to visit his patients, we should at once conclude 
from hence that Sunday travelling generally 
was unjustifiable and to be avoided. View the 
resort to the priest, recommended under cer- 
tain circumstances in our Communion Office, as 

VOL. I. o- 
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a bond fide exception, and not as a loophole 
designed to let in the whole corrupt prac- 
tice of Auricular Confession, and the minister 
then falls into his proper and legitimate 
place. He is commissioned to expound God’s 
Word, and to apply the balm of it to troubled 
consciences. When from the testimony of the 
living oracles a conscience cannot for itself 
obtain peace or disentanglement from perplexi- 
ties, it is a natural and just recognition of the 
Divine Ordinance of the Ministry, and one 
likely under God’s blessing to be attended with 
great and solid benefit, that such a conscience 
should resort to “some discreet and learned 
minister of God’s Word and open its grief.” 
Observe, in order that you may see the extreme 
caution with which this cruelly misinterpreted 
document has been drawn up, that the qualifi- 
cations of the chosen counsellor are to be per- 
sonal as well as official. Official character in- 
deed we must have; he must be “a minister of 
God’s Word,” for none but a minister has 
received the Divine commission to treat with 
the conscience in the name of Christ. But, 
just as we seek experience, and ability, and 
knowledge of tactics, in the general who is to 
command our armies, and would not commit 
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our national interests in war to every raw 
young ensign, who might happen to hold the 
Queen’s commission, so in matters of much 
higher concernment we feel that something 
besides official character is necessary to ensure 
a safe and profitable guidance. The adviser 
must be “discreet” and “learned,’’—the latter 
term signifying “well versed in the Holy 
Seriptures and in such studies” (to use the 
language of the Ordination Service) “as help 
to the knowledge of the same;” the former 
implying that, to be competent as a spiritual 
adviser, the minister must have some knowledge 
of his own heart, and of human character, and 
human society, without which the perusal of all 
the treatises and large tomes ever written on 
theology, from St. Clement of Rome in the 
first century down to St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
in the twelfth, would avail very little, and 
perhaps be so much cumbrous lumber, hamper- 
ing rather than helping the judgment. 

But in tracing the false principles of the 
Church of Rome, it is with no feelings of 
triumph that we of the Church of England 
need speak of our differences with her. Our 
theory no doubt is pure, rational, and Scriptural 
(would that we all felt how pure, rational, and 
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Scriptural it is), but what shall we say, in the 
court of conscience, of our practice? Are we 
not, perhaps, in our Pharisaical highminded- 
ness, looking down upon some poor devout _ 
Romanist, who is earnestly struggling on a 
false system after that personal spiritual dis- 
cipline, which we will not even seek on a sound 
one? “Each man’s conscience, under the ad- 
ministration of the Spirit of Curist, is the 
safest guide for him.” Doubtless, doubtless, 
doubtless. But are you, who refuse so confi- 
dently the guidance of a priest, guiding your- 
self thus? Is self-discipline—(carried on by 
close self-examination, by earnest prayer, by 
self-application of God’s Word in meditation 
upon it, by constant communion with your own 
heart in the privacy of your chamber)—an 
element in your religion at all? Or is there 
nothing at all personal in your religion, nothing 
that might not be the religion of another man 
quite as well as your own? Does it consist 
merely of general confessions of sin which mean 
nothing, of a series of ordinances respectfully 
attended, and of good impressions occasionally 
received on Sunday, which, having flattered 
you into a conceit of your own goodness, are 
obliterated by the pursuits of the ensuing week, 
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just as marks on the sand are effaced by the 
stealthy rising tide? Boasting, as you do, 
that the Priest to whom you resort is a Hea- 
venly One, “after the order of Melchisedec,”’ 
do you really resort to Him day after day with 
the special burdens which lie upon your con- 
science, and having laid them down at His feet 
in penitence and faith, do you rise refreshed by 
His absolving word in your conscience, more 
energetically to do battle with those faults of 
character and conduct, which may indeed. be 
patent to the world around us, but which, until 
a devout self-examination brings them to light, 
very often lie hid from their possessors ? 

One word more seems necessary, in a Sermon 
avowedly on Confession, addressed, not to the 
careless and lukewarm, but to the scrupulous 
and perplexed,—sad souls and sorrowful, whom 
yet the Lorp hath not made sad. Confession 
to our Lorp Jesus Christ, and that self-scrutiny 
which must precede it, are most healthful prac- 
tices; but they require to have their tendencies 
counterbalanced and held in equipoise by devo- 
tional exercises of a contrary kind. Self-intro- 
spection may easily, and will certainly, become 
morbid, if it be not checked by a constant owt- 
looking of the mind. True religion is all com- 
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prised in two precepts, Look into yourself to 
see your own vileness, Look out of yourself to 
Curist. Little enough health, comfort, peace, 
and satisfaction, shall we derive from the first 
of these precepts, unless we constantly couple 
with it the second in parallel columns. Ana- 
tomy-schools, and the nauseating operations 
performed in them, are absolutely essential to 
the maintenance of health. Unless our medical 
students acquaint themselves by dissection with 
the structure of the human frame, their prac- 
tice will be all in the dark,—uncertain, empi- 
rical, blundering. But to live in an anatomy- 
school would be to inhale a pernicious atmos- 
phere. Nay, open the windows, and let in the 
air and light of heaven ; and the study of the 
subject having been completed, let the student 
walk abroad and drink into his constitution the 
genial influences of nature. To be ransacking 
the human structure all day, useful as the re- 
sults may be, is an exercise which has morbid 
tendencies that require counteraction. Learn 
a lesson, my hearer, respecting that self-inspec- 
tion which both reason and the Gospel recom- 
mend. Live not too much with thyself in the 
close chamber of spiritual anatomy. Doubt and 
disquietude, and subtle metaphysical difficul- 
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ties, and over-canvassing of motives, and split- 
ting of hairs, will be the least mischief result- 
ing from such a system. The knowledge and 
deep consciousness of thy dark guilt is only 
valuable as a background, on which to paint 
more vividly to thy mind’s eye the rainbow 
colours of the love of Jesus. Walk abroad ever 
and anon, and expatiate freely in the sunlight of 
Gon’s grace and love in Christ. It is free as 
the air to those who would inhale it, bright as 
the sunlight to those who place no obstructions 
in its way. Breathe it, bask in it, walk in it; 
there is no other mode of really invigorating 
the spiritual system. A religion, if it is to be 
strong, must be joyous; and joyous it cannot 
be, without the light of Gon’s love in Christ 
shining freely into every corner of the soul. 
“Wherefore laying aside every weight” 
(every burden on the conscience) “and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, let us run with pa- 
tience the race that is set before us, looking unto 
Jesus the Author and Finisher of our faith.” 
“Looking unto Jesus ;” it is His own exhorta- 
tion, no less than that of His inspired Apostle. 
From the Cross He stretches forth to us His 
hands of invitation, and cries aloud to every 
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burdened soul, “Look unto Me, and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth; for I am 
God, and there is none else.” ‘Come unto 
Me, all. ye that labour and are heavy laden; 
and I will give you rest.” 


SERMON II. 


THE MORAL INSTINCTS, WHICH LEAD MEN TO 
THE CONFESSIONAL. 


Preached on the same occasion as the former Sermon. 


“Gear pe one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ."—GaLatrans vi. 2. 


“Confess pour faults one to another, and pray one for 
another, that pe map be healed.”—James v. 16. 


We like to speak to you from this place of the 
current events of the day, Religion is not to 
be kept apart from our common interests, but 
to intermingle with them, to pervade them, to 
guide them into a right channel. And per- 
haps the reason why the pulpit exerts so very 
little influence upon the age, and the general 
tone of society, may be, that by a mistaken 
conventionalism (meant to be reverent, but in 
point of fact formal) it stands aloof from those 
topics which, in the general ferment of mind, 
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rise to the surface now and then, and occupy 
the thoughts, and are in the mouths of all. 
This conventionalism is very freezing, and one 
of its least evil effects is to make Sermons want- 
ing in vivacity, and to associate them, as in 
many minds it is to be feared they are asso- 
ciated, with dulness and monotony. 

Recent circumstances, to which I need do no 
more than barely allude, have brought the 
subject of confession before the public mind. 
It is a subject on which I spoke at large 
to you in a former discourse, endeavouring 
to point out the very clear and tangible differ- 
ence of principle on this head, which separates 
the Church of England from that of Rome. 
And if an argumentative treatment of the 
subject were all that was required, I should 
consider that my say had been said. But so 
it is, that, especially to young and enthusiastic 
minds (which are the minds most open to 
danger on this side), nothing is less satisfying 
than a dry argument. It may be logical; it 
may be conclusive; the premises may seem un- 
answerable, and the inference to be drawn 
fairly and legitimately from the premises; but 
it lacks that one merit of an argument on 
practical subjects,—power to produce (I do not 
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say conviction, but) persuasion. Conviction 
and persuasion are totally different things. A 
man may have nothing to say in answer to your 
argument; you may have stopped every avenue 
by which he can extricate himself from the 
dilemma in which your reasoning has placed 
him; but you have not carried his will with 
you, in whatever straits you have placed his 
understanding ; and he will show that this is 
the case, by simply disregarding your advice, 
and following out his own views as heretofore. 
And this, I believe, is uniformly the penalty of 
contenting ourselves with argument on moral 
and religious subjects. On such subjects argu- 
ment has little weight with men,—is generally 
impotent. They are governed by the heart 
rather than the understanding. And therefore 
the only method, under Gon’s grace, of carry- 
ing them with us on these subjects, is to 
address oneself to the heart. In dissuading 
from any erroneous and unscriptural practice, 
let us carefully avoid dogmatizing, and much 
more anathematizing; let us seek quietly to get 
at those moral instincts in which the practice 
has its root, to admit all that is good and right 
in these instincts, and, in a spirit of gentle 
Christian expostulation, to show them their pro- 
per outlet. Our policy in eradicating error from 
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the souls of others should be that of the wise 
householder in the parable. We must look to 
it that, while we gather up the tares, we do not 
root up also the wheat with them. Good and 
evil are strangely intermingled, not only among 
us, as a community, but within us, as indi- 
viduals; and many a wrong system has its 
fibres grappled below the soil into innocent and 
pure feelings. The weeding it up therefore 
asks great carefulness, lest we should, even if 
we succeeded, tear away from the mind that 
which is good, as well as that which is evil. 
The result, however, will much oftener be, as 
I have said, failure. The heart will cling 
tenaciously to all its good and true instincts, 
assured that they will not mislead it, and shut 
the door upon logic, and follow its own impulse 
at all hazards rather than the judgment. 

Auricular Confession, as practised by the 
Roman Church, and as attempted, I fear, to be 
introduced into our own, is as unscriptural as it 
is unnatural, and as foreign to the genius of the 
English Church, as it is to that of the English 
nation. 

This being the case, how is it that in the 
largest section of Christendom, it obtains so 
widely, and forms so essential a feature of the 
Ecclesiastical system? How is it that divines 
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of unquestionable ability, learning, and piety 
(for such have been many of the Romish 
theologians) have lived and died in the prac- 
tice of it, and have advocated it (as St. Francis 
of Sales continually does) as a very signal 
means of grace? How is it (to come nearer 
home) that in our own Communion many men 
of refinement, cultivation, and even pure and 
saintly minds, for such we must grant them to 
be, (however a popular clamour may misrepre- 
sent and blacken them,) are seeking to graft it 
into our system, evidently under a deep feeling 
that it is one of the great wants of the English 
Church ? Let us be assured that there is some 
truth which they are craving after, which they 
cannot find in the English system as at present 
administered, and which they do find made 
ready to their hands in the Church of Rome, 
crystallized and formalized, and set in hard, 
fixed outlines. 

What are the instincts which, when Con- 
fessionals are open, induce people to resort to 
them in crowds, and to submit implicitly to a 
scrutiny of conscience by a fellow-sinner, the 
warmest advocate of which must admit that, if 
not conducted with the utmost tact and delicacy, 
it hazards occasionally the corruption of the 
innocent ? 
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I. The first of these instincts is a desire to be 
true. Of all the burdens, under which the 
heart of man groans, one of the sorest is an 
inward consciousness of hypocrisy. It is un- 
bearable to a true mind, to feel that the world 
gives us credit for more than we are. We are 
sensible, it may be, of much inward corruption ; 
possibly of evil tendencies, not only alive in us, 
but secretly indulged. Men are not aware 
what we are, or how deeply we have fallen; or 
they would shrink from us, and look coolly upon 
us. Friends walk by our side unsuspiciously, 
quite guileless as to the sin which is in us. 
We wear the livery of religion, as it is usual to 
do in our circle; we attend upon its ordinances, 
and are included in the number of its sup- 
porters. We are praised of men, because our 
faults are such as do not involve any injury to 
society. They even overpraise us, and this 
overpraise is sickening. We make a few fruit- 
less efforts to meet this overpraise by exagge- 
rated terms of self-depreciation and general 
acknowledgments of our own vileness: but 
these are so far from successful in lowering us 
in general estimation, that they are set down to 
humility. The burden of constantly deceiving 
others is too great for us to bear; we writhe 
under it; there would be a satisfaction in in- 
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ducing men to think of us as we are, but we 
have not the moral courage to disabuse society 
of its old estimate of us; nor do we know how 
to set about doing so. The task might become 
easier to us, and we might gain some amount of 
relief, if we were at liberty to make the dis- 
closure to one man, under a condition imposed 
upon him of perpetual silence. For such a dis- 
closure as this we might possibly muster the 
requisite nerve. Thus, not unfrequently, Con- 
fession to a priest assumes the aspect of an 
homage done to truth by a guilty heart. If 
such a Confession is free, full, and unreserved, 
the penitent feels that he has done something 
to redeem his life from being a standing hypo- 
crisy. The minister of Gop, at least,—who is 
to him the representative of the whole Church, 
—is privy to his guilt. 

My Brethren, is any one who hears me con- 
scious of an indulged tendency to some sin, the 
revelation of which would materially lower him 
in the eyes of those, with whom at present he 
stands fair? I will put a supposable case,—that 
of long neglect of private devotion, while from 
habit or compliance with the customs of society, 
or deference to fashion, we attend (more or 
less) upon the public ordinances of religion. 
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What a hollow void, what a consciousness of 
untruth, there must be, or at least ought to be, 
in the hearts of those who never pour out their 
souls before God in private, though their place 
in His house of prayer is seldom vacant! This 
was the very hypocrisy of the Pharisees; they 
loved to pray “standing in the synagogues and 
in the corners of the streets, that they might be 
seen of men;” but to enter into their closet, 
and shut their door, and pray to their Father 
which is in secret,—this they did not love. 
Is the world mistaking us for men of prayer, 
while in truth we are only men of forms of 
prayer? And if so, do we writhe at all, and 
feel uneasy under that false estimate? Possibly 
not. Possibly we are well contented to live a 
false life. Possibly we have no strong love of 
truth,—no desire to tear away the mask and 
disclose our true features to those around us. 
Yet surely it were well for us if we had this 
strong instinct, however much discomfort it 
might involve. To love and long for truth, 
even though the truth should condemn us, 
shows that there is still a divine spark in the 
heart, which we, it may be, have suppressed. 
Auricular confession may be erroneous in prin- 
ciple; yet we are hardly in the position, if this 
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be our case, to be judges of it. It ill becomes 
us, whatever others may have a right to do, to 
throw a stone at him who resorts to his con- 
fessor with this penitent acknowledgment: 
“Father, you have thought well of me, because 
you have seen me much in your church of late; 
but, sooth to say, I have hardly lifted up my 
heart to God this month past.” 

II. The second instinct which drives men to 
the Confessional is a desire of sympathy. They 
have many struggles in their inward life, 
encounters with strong temptation, in which 
they are often defeated, even if sometimes they 
come off from them victorious. It is a long, 
wearying irksome battle, which the Christian 
has to keep up all his days,—not the less 
wearying and irksome, even if the less acutely 
painful, because his lot is not marked by any 
great suffering or calamity, but is the fair 
average lot of common men. The little trials 
-of an ordinary career,—the trials which involve 
nothing loftier or more sublime than the rubs 
and collisions of every-day life—the trials, in 
short, which range themselves under the 
heads of tongue and temper—make a larger 
demand upon our patience, and are perhaps a 
greater drain upon our fortitude and endurance, 
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than even those in which God makes our flesh 
quiver with the tearing of the pincers of afflic- 
tion. “Wolves and bears,” says an ancient 
writer, when giving a comparative estimate of 
great and small trials, “are without doubt more 
dangerous than flies; yet do they not vex and 
importune us so much, nor exercise our patience 
so often.” When this petty warfare with the 
flies is continued month after month with 
varying and doubtful success, the mind begins 
to be fatigued and to look out for some relief. 
We at once feel that there is no such relief to - 
be had as sympathy. So long as our little 
trials are locked up in our own bosom, we 
cannot be very strong or very zealous in op- 
posing them. If we could find another, whose 
state of mind exactly tallied with our own, who 
was himself meeting our difficulties, and so could 
fully understand them,—even supposing him to 
be no stronger and better than ourselves, what - 
a help might we not derive from a little con- 
ference with him, and occasionally, when we 
were in a state of collapse, what a stimulus! 
This instinct of the heart it is, which furnishes 
the key to the amazing success of the Tempe- 
rance Association. It has been proved to de- 
monstration, that an habitual drunkard can — 
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make a stand against his vice in the strength of 
brotherhood with those who are leagued against 
the same foe. Under ordinary circumstances 
drunkenness draws in its victim again and 
again, with the same ease and power as the 
Maelstrom sucks in a cockboat; but drunken- 
ness itself is not proof against the banding 
together of man and man with mutual under- 
standing and fellow-feeling. 

Now as the above are true instincts of the 
human heart, it follows that Christianity, which 
is a Divine religion, adapted by God’s wisdom 
to all the needs of man, must supply something 
to meet them. 

In the first place, and before all other con- 
siderations, it holds forth to the latter of these 
two instincts the sympathy of Curist. This is 
a point which is not definitely enough con- 
sidered, even by those who admit the truth 
theoretically. The tendency of all Romish and 
Romanizing theology is to regard our Lord 
exclusively on the side of His Divinity. While 
far safer than the other extreme, the effects of 
this partial view are extremely prejudicial. 
Christ being simply substituted for God in the 
theological system, and His humanity being 


thrown into the shade, a want is immediately felt 
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of mediation between Him and us, by some one, 
whose common nature puts them on a level 
with our infirmities. Hence the Virgin and 
the saints are most unscripturally (or rather 
anti-scripturally) resorted to, and asked to aid 
men with their sympathy and their prayers. 
Now the Scripture never speaks of the sym- 
pathy of the Virgin; but it speaks largely of 
the sympathy of Curist. And a very simple 
process of reasoning may satisfy us that this 
sympathy is strong, tender, and considerate, 
beyond any which ever found place in the 
heart of sinful man. The perfect purity of our 
Lorp’s humanity necessarily makes it so. No 
sinner is duly alive to the evil of sin; and there- 
fore no sinner has as much tenderness of feeling 
for a sinner as the case really demands. Live 
in the gloom of a dungeon for a few hours, and 
your eye will accommodate itself to the gloom, 
so that you will cease ere long to appreciate the 
evil of privation of light. Similarly, every will 
which has once admitted sin, accommodates itself 
in the act of so doing to the atmosphere of sin. 
Its sensibility to the real evil of a sinner’s case 
is thenceforth immediately impaired. Add to 
this that our blessed Lorp was partaker of all 
our temptations, though exempt from all our 
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sins, and you have the other condition essential 
to qualify Him for a true and perfect sympathy 
with sinners. An angel of light might pity and 
compassionate our fallen estate; but he could 
not sympathize with us, because he has no ex- 
perience of our trials. A mere man, on the 
other hand, might feel that element of sym- 
pathy which is involved in community of trials; 
but, for the reason which I have just explained, 
he could not possess that other element in per- 
fect sympathy,—a sensibility adequate to the 
ease. Perfect sympathy is the perfect sensibility 
ef one who has had a perfect experience of our 
trials. The perfection of sympathy therefore 
ean reside only in Jesus Christ. And those 
who crave for sympathy in their secret strug- 
gles will do well to set the great doctrine of 
His perfect humanity steadily before the eyes 
of their minds, and, while making an endeavour 
to realize it, to pour out their hearts before 
Him. 

But I seem to hear some one say, “ This does 
not quite satisfy me. What you say may be 
argumentatively true; but it does not altogether 
meet the instinct for sympathy which I discover 
in myself. Our Lord, though perfectly human, 

is exalted so far above me by the divinity of 
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narrowness of my mind, in realizing the lower 
and more comfortable conception of Him. 
Moreover, I have never seen Him; and by the 
infirmity of my nature, I cling to those whom I 
have seen. St. John, you know, himself seems 
to recognize this frailty, when he says, ‘He that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen?’ 
And then again, I cannot literally hold a con- 
ference with Christ upon my troubles. It is 
true indeed that He communicates with me by 
His Word and Spirit, but the guidance so ob- 
tained is rather of a general character, than one 
which singles out and individualizes my case ; 
I cannot talk with Him face to face, as a man 
talketh with his friend. Such high communion 
may perchance be reserved for very high saint- 
liness ; but, alas! I am on a very low level at 
present, the sport of every wayward infirmity, 
and every warring lust.” 

Now the question is, whether sentiments such 
as these are faulty, and whether we are required 
to discard them; or, on the contrary, whether 
they are part and parcel of our humanity, in 
which case we may expect Almighty Gop to 
respond to them. We choose unhesitatingly 
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the latter alternative. We think that such 
feelings have a real ground in human nature as 
human nature, and not as fallen; and we believe 
that Gop meets them in His holy Word. For 
we find in St. James this admonition to peni- 
tents, ‘ Confess your faults one to another, and 
pray for one another, that ye may be healed.” 
And we find in St. Paul this admonition to the 
Christian friends of penitents, “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.” What burden is so heavy in its 
pressure,—under what burden do we so much 
need sympathy, as under that of conscious 
guilt? This is the one great burden, which in 
those precious words of exhortation our blessed 
Lord invites us to lay down at His own feet: 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” And 
His people under Him are to be burden-bearers 
to one another, willing to have the tale of 
frailty and shortcoming poured into their ears, 
and to intercede for one another, when that tale 
has been told out. 

' Let it be abundantly conceded that religion 
would thrive among us more, and would wear a 
far more genial, warm, sympathetic, and at- 
tractive aspect, if these inspired recommenda- 
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tions were fully carried out, if Christian friends 
(and English Christians need the admonition 
particularly) would throw off more that freezing 
reserve, which locks up every secret of their 
spiritual life in their own bosom, and expose 
themselves a little more freely to one another, 
asking of each other mutually counsel and 
prayers. This would of course only be done to 
those in whom we repose a sacred confidence, 
and is as different a thing as possible from the 
general divulging of religious experiences, than’ 
which no practice can be conceived more 
mischievous and blighting to the spiritual life. 
It should be carefully borne in mind that what 
we are to divulge one to another is not our 
religious experiences, but our “faults ;” not our 
frames of mind, except so far as they are con- 
nected with our infirmities of character and 
conduct. And this unburdening of the con- 
science should be resorted to, not in a spirit of 
religious gossip (which is the most disgusting of 
all sorts of gossip), but asa species of Ordinance, 
—as a help granted by the Lorp to our infirm 
faith, ministered to us through the medium of 
our brethren, and to be employed with serious- 
ness and devotion. A conference, based upon 
the principle of reciprocal confession, has actu- 
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ally been grafted into the system of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists ; and whether or not the work- 
ing of such a system be judiciously guarded and 
discreetly managed, the authors of it certainly 
deserve credit and consideration for endeavour- 
ing to carry out a Scriptural principle, and to 
meet a want painfully felt by religious minds of 
a certain cast. 

My Brethren, and especially my younger 
brethren, who may have been attracted by 
what I will call the sympathetic element in 
the Confessional, observe, I pray you, that all 
this may be had without straying one step from 
the doctrine or practice of the English Church; : 
but that at the same time, all this is a long dis- 
tance off from Auricular Confession. As far as 
we have yet gone, we have seen nothing what- 
ever which should make the priest a parti- 
cularly apt depository of Confession. The Scrip- 
ture distinctly says, “Confess your faults one 
to another ;” but here (if the passage may be 
isolated from its context) there is an absolute 
silence respecting the priest. 

Is there any thing in the heart then, (let us 
inquire in pursuance of our investigation,) 
which particularly inclines us to ask the advice 
and prayers of a Clergyman, when a burden of 
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guilt or perplexity lies upon the conscience ? 
I think there is; but assuredly what there is 
does not lead us up to the system of the Church 
of Rome. The spiritual relation in which a 
minister stands to his flock points him out 
(granted his own spirituality and recognition 
of the relation) as an appropriate person to 
whom to open our grief; while the fact that his 
counsel is given under the seal and commission 
of the Most High invests him with an autho- 
rity, which cannot possibly attach to a person 
of any other vocation. And there is some- 
thing more and deeper than this in our pre- 
ference of a Clergyman. The function of the 
minister is to guide man in the way of righte- 
ousness. In the fulfilment of this function, he 
is often baffled by the impenetrable reserve of 
those to whom he ministers. Knowing really 
nothing of their interior history, the shafts 
which he aims from his pulpit at the conscience 
must be, like the arrow which killed King 
Ahab, shot at a venture and not at a mark. 
Hence a painful generality in our preaching, 
and high doctrinal flights, and efforts after 
immediate impressions, without any particular 
advices as to the method of leading a holy life. 

If he is called upon to attend a death-bed, 
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the minister labours under the same ignorance 
of the character of the patient, and is obliged 
to fall back on vague exhortations and point- 
less prayers. These considerations do unques- 
tionably lead every reflecting mind to regret 
that far greater openness does not exist between 
the minister and his flock, and to regard some 
amount of such openness as a condition of 
ministerial success. 

And we think that in the context of the 
Seriptural precept, although not in the precept 
itself, the Clergy are not obscurely pointed at 
as the persons to whom, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, Confession should be made. Ob- 
serve how the last clause of the passage con- 
nects it with the case of the Christian in sick- 
ness, for which case St. James gives counsel in 
the preceding verses. ‘Confess your faults 
one to another, and pray one for another, that 
ye may be healed.” This is evidently part and 
parcel of the counsel for the sick immediately 
foregoing, which runs thus: (v. 14) “Is any 
sick among you? let him call for THE ELDERS 
OF THE cHURCH; and let them pray over lum, 
anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord:” (v. 15) “And the prayer of faith shall 
save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; 
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and if he have committed sins, they shall be 
forgiven him.” The “healing” of verse six- 
teen, is the “saving and raising up” of verse 
fifteen, which is procured by the intercession of 
“the elders” of verse fourteen ; and therefore, 
although the expression is, “Confess your sins 
one to another” (the Inspired Writer giving a 
certain breadth to the precept, which goes 
beyond the scope of its immediate occasion), 
the contextual application of the passage obliges 
us to understand “the Elders” as the persons 
to whom the confession is to be made. Now, 
by the Elders (or Presbyters) of the Church 
must clearly be meant its clergy. They are 
those ordained or appointed by Bishops for the 
government of the Church, as where St. Paul 
directs Titus; ‘‘ For this cause left I thee in 
Crete, ** * that thou shouldst ordain elders in 
every city, as I had appointed thee.” 

And now, to draw these considerations to a 
head. : : 

The point which we have reached is just this, 
that where a burdened, perplexed, or weak con- 
science needs counsel and sympathy, it is both 
reasonable and Scriptural that it should com- 
municate its state to some Christian friend, the 
more experienced and the more advanced the 
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better ;—that it is doubly satisfactory and ap- 
propriate that this friend should be invested 
with the responsibilities and authority of the 
Christian Ministry ;—and that a lack of such 
communications between private Christians and 
between the Pastor and his flock, deprives us 
of much of that sympathy and help from one 
another’s prayers, which we might enjoy, if 
we more freely and unreservedly resorted to 
them. 

We can and dare go no further. This is 
the extreme point to which Scripture and our 
Church conduct us. We have seen that what- 
ever is really demanded by a longing after 
sympathy, an inward affiance to truth, and a 
desire for the efficiency of the Christian Minis- 
try, may be had upon our own ground; and 
yet we are as far as ever from the Confessional. 
The Confessional is based altogether upon a 
different principle, the principle that the Priest 
is a Judge of the Conscience. Observe the 
difference of idea between a spiritual counsellor 
and a judge. To the spiritual counsellor we 
tender our confession voluntarily; the judge 
extracts it from us by the examination of evi- 
dence. We are criminals at his bar; and he 
takes our consciences as a witness against our- 
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selves, and adjures them to try the cause well 
and truly. Then he proceeds to elicit the truth 
by questioning, and with the evidence thus 
gained before him, he gives his judgment, 
rather than his advice. You observe that this 
removes the whole process into an entirely dif- 
ferent sphere. The scene is changed. Another 
picture is before your eyes. The sympathizing 
bearer of a fellow-Christian’s burden, who can 
say to him, “Take heart, dear brother, or dear 
child, I myself have been a sharer of all your ex- 
periences, and have coped with all your difficul- 
ties, by God’s grace, and if He lends me wis- 
dom, I can show you the clue which will 
guide you out of the labyrinth of your perplex- 
ity,’ —all this is vanished into thin air like a 
dissolving view, and other outlines are growing 
upon the eye, strange terrifying shapes of a 
judgment-seat, and a bar, and an ermined 
magistrate, and a poor cowed criminal imploring 
mercy. Men and brethren, this terrific judg- 
ment of the individual conscience is all to be; 
it is waiting for each one of us in the womb of 
futurity, as surely as there is a God in Heaven ; 
but the time is not yet come, nor the Man. 
Suffice it that the Day of Assize is hastening 
on, and that the Man has even now set forth on 
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His second visit to this old weather-beaten 
planet, and is coming in the clouds of Heaven. 
Let us His sinful ministers, in the narrowness 
of our understandings, and in the narrowness 
of our sympathies, take heed that we judge 
nothing before the time. Let us leave to Him 
to bring to light the hidden things of darkness, 
and to make manifest the counsels of the hearts. 
“God hath appointed a day in which He will 
judge the world sy roar Man wHom Hz natu 
ORDAINED.” Yes, by that Man. But I know 
not any other man who is ordained to judge. 
We will gladly be your burden-bearers, for 
Jesus’ sake, so far as God shall give us wisdom 
and grace to become so; but your judges we 
will never be. And should you attempt to 
makes us judges, we will not treat with you 
at all on those terms, but lifting you up, and 
placing you on the same level with ourselves, 
-we will address you, as he who was first. en- 
trusted with the power of the keys addressed. 
a certain devout Gentile who prostrated himself 
before him; “Stand up, I myself also am a man.” 

Such, brethren, we believe to be the truth on 
the subject of Confession. With regard to 
those who maintain other views, whether within 
or without the pale of our Communion, let us 
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judge them candidly and charitably, looking to 
it that we be not guilty of the meanness of 
joining in a partisan cry against them, because 
Public Opinion (which seems to be the great 
idol-god of this degenerate age) happens to 
set in strong against them. There was some 
bravery in hot and virulent anathemas against 
the Confessional, and other practices of the 
Church of Rome, in the days of good Hugh 
Latimer, when a stake and blazing faggots 
might at any time silence the anathematizing 
tongue ; but in the present day, when Romanism 
and all approaches to it are in a very decided 
minority, and it becomes abundantly clear that 
the English mind will never submit to a reim- 
position of the Papal yoke, (thank God for it, 
if He only keeps us clear of the other and more 
frightful extreme of Rationalism,)—at such a 
time to run down Romanists and Romanizers 
with virulence and party-spirit, sore pressed as 
they are already by the adverse suffrages of an 
indignant public, savours as little of courage as 
it does of love. 

Our system, not as it exists in theory, but as 
it is administered in practice, wants something, 
both of definite guidance for the conscience, 
and of sympathy with the fallen; and those 
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Divines who advocate the Confessional have 
endeavoured to supply the want. They are for 
the most part devout men, strongly impressed 
with a sense of the little hold which the Church 
has of the mass of our people, and of the 
general inefficiency of the Ministry, and. hating 
with a just hatred that spirit of worldly indif- 
ferentism, which, while it pays a certain amount 
of formal homage to Christianity, resents the 
idea that every thought is to be brought into 
eaptivity to the obedience of Christ. Wholly 
possessed with these fixed ideas, they have erred 
(as we think) in attempting to carry them out, 
having not held sufficiently fast perhaps to the 
guidance of Inspiration. 

Let us endeavour on our part to remedy those 
defects in the working of our system, which 
first set some of its administrators upon the 
plan of introducing among us the Confessional. 
Let us, the ministers, preach less vaguely, with 
more of definite point and aim, seeking not 
merely to produce good impressions, but to 
guide souls in their pilgrimage to Heaven. Let 
the voluntary confession of a burdened or per- 
plexed conscience, which really longs for and is 
relieved by it, be no longer regarded with 
suspicion and hooted out of court, but admitted 
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as reasonable, orthodox, and Scriptural. Lati- 
mer, Cranmer, Ridley, Hooker, and Taylor, all 
recognize the species of confession recom- 
mendéd in our Communion Office ; and the first 
of them, after declaiming in the strong terms 
usual to him against the Auricular Confession 
of the Papists, says of “the right and true 
Confession”’ (as he calls it), “I would to Gop 
it were kept in England; for it is a good 
thing.” 

Above all, let Christians be more unre- 
served with one another, and seek to bear one 
another’s burdens by sympathy and intercessory 
prayer. Cherish an interest in the spiritual 
state of others, and let the freezing reserve 
which guards your own inner life thaw a little 
occasionally beneath the kindliness of an inti- 
mate and confidential friend. And then we 
shall soon see an end of the Confessional, with 
all its falsely claimed prerogatives ; it will die 
away and drop off of itself, like an autumnal 
leaf, when the instincts which seemed to call 
for it have been fully met and satisfied by a 
pure, and rational, and Scriptural system. 


SERMON IIL. 


PURE RELIGION AND UNDEFILED. 


Preached on behalf of the Samaritan Free Hospital for Wo- 
men and Children, 18, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


“Pure religton and undefiled before God and the srather 
ts this, Co bisit the fatherless and widows tn thetr 
affliction, and to Keep Himself unspotted from the 
fworld.”—James i. 27. 


Derrnitions are in all sciences of the utmost 
service. They fasten the mind on the essentials, 
and draw it off from the accidents of the thing 
defined ; and their shortness makes them port- 
able and easy to be carried in the memory. The 
thing defined in the passage before us is Re- 
ligion (some narrower word probably, like 
worship or devotion, would be a more correct 
representative of the term in the original) ; and 
the pen which defines it is guided by the Holy 
Ghost. With what depth of interest to the 
E 2 
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Christian mind must every word be fraught. 
How appropriately might we re-echo at the end 
of this sacred aphorism, those words by which 
our Lord called attention to His more profound 
sayings; “He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.” 

The passage presents some difficulty to a 
thoughtful reader. And the difficulty is this. 
We must of course understand St. James to be 
speaking of religion under the Christian view of 
it. And under this view of it, the definition does 
not seem adequate. To say that pure religion 
consists in works of love and in unworldliness 
of spirit, is to leave out faith, or at least to throw 
it into the background. And we feel that in 
any adequate definition of Religion under the 
Christian view of it, faith cannot be thrown into 
the background. We feel that St. Paul would 
have placed it in the very foreground; and that 
if a definition of pure religion occurred in his 
writings, it would probably run thus, “Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, to believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to find joy and peace in believing.” 

The difficulty, such as it is, is not confined to 
this passage. It resides in the whole scope and 
tenor of the Epistle of St. James. Nay, it pre- 
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sents itself in other parts of Scripture. Those 
who, like Luther, might turn away with in- 
difference from St. James, cannot at all events 
refuse to hear his Divine Master. And there is 
at least one remarkable discourse of our Lord, 
which St. James in the passage before us seems 
to echo back. He predicts in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel the separation of the sheep and the goats 
at the last day. And what in that day shall be 
the test which discriminates the one from the 
other? How will “pure religion and unde- 
filed” be discerned in that day? By works of 
love. Those will be set on the King’s right 
hand, who have given meat to the hungry, and 
drink to the thirsty; who have taken in the 
stranger, clothed the naked, visited the sick, 
come unto the prisoner. The solemn issue is 
rested upon love alone, and upon love in its 
practical outcomings. Faith may be—doubtless 
itis—implied ; but it certainly is not expressed. 

-Since then the same difficulty emerges in 
other parts of Holy Scripture, we shall not at- 
tempt to solve it by confining our consideration 
to the passage before us. If by mancuvring 
upon its phraseology, and paring away from its 
force, we should succeed in giving it an appear- 
ance of uniformity with certain statements of 
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remain untouched in several other passages of 
the Bible. We should be acting like a sorry 
physician, who addresses himself to the relief of 
a symptom, instead of striking at the root of the 
disorder. 

What then is the ground of the difference of 
tone observable in the inspired writers (and 
especially in St. Paul and St. James) on the 
subject of true religion, one giving the most 
emphatic prominence to faith, the other a pro- 
minence equally emphatic to works? Not until 
we understand this ground thoroughly, shall we 
see the right method of harmonizing them. 

The ground is to be sought partly in the 
truth which they set forth; partly in the mind 
which contemplates it. 

I. Partly in the truth which they set forth. 

There are many analogies between objects 
contemplated by the eye, and truths contem- 
plated by the mind. The objects of nature and 
art which we see around us are solid and sub- 
stantial; they are not mere phantoms. And 
being solid, they have many surfaces, many 
sides, many parts. And one of these sides is 
frequently different in character from another. 
We walk abroad, and some work of art—say a 
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house—meets our eye. We place ourselves 
before it to survey its architecture. The front 
presents certain features,—columns, doors, win- 
dows, balconies, verandahs. We move round it 
to another point of view. The picture is then 
changed. On this side possibly is trelliswork 
and creepers; no entrance is observable, and 
the outlook from the windows is upon wood 
instead of landscape. But we have yet two 
more sides to survey, which may very probably 
present different features still; and after that 
we may mount a neighbouring eminence which 
commands the house, and obtain a view different 
entirely from all the preceding, the gables. and 
chimneys seeming to emerge from a tuft of 
trees. Yet the house is one object, although 
different sides and parts of it present these dif- 
ferent pictures. Now as it is with real objects, 
so it is with real truths. If they be indeed 
truths, and not merely fancies or creations of 
the brain, they too are solid, and have more 
than one aspect. Our. Lord says of Himself, 
“JT am the Truth,” the real substantial object of 
human homage and affiance, as distinct from all 
shadows of the Ceremonial Law, and all phan- 
toms of the Deity conjured up by the natural 
imagination. Accordingly we find our Lord 
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presented to us in many aspects in Holy Scrip- 
ture. Heis the Messiah of the Jews, fulfillmg 
foregone type and prophecy. He is the second 
Adam, akin to all mankind by His participation 
in the nature common to all,—the Brother of 
the Greek, of the Barbarian, and of the Scy- 
thian, no less than of the Jew. He is perfect 
Man, and as such sympathizes with us. He is 
Perfect God, and as such is able to save to the 
uttermost. He is our Legislator in the Sermon 
on the Mount. As seen upon the Cross, He is 
our Atoning Priest. As seen in the temple of 
Heaven, He is our Interceding Priest. Con- 
sidered in His obedience to the Law, He is 
both our Righteousness and our Example. 
Considered in His present government of the 
Universe, which He carries on by delegation 
from the Father, He is our King. Considered 
as illuminating His Church, and guiding her 
into all truth, He is our Prophet. Thus we see 
that Jesus, the Truth of truths whom the Bible 
reveals to us, presents to us many different 
aspects. ; 

As one more instance of the same many- 
sidedness of truth, let us take another subject, 
which the Holy Scripture places before our 
minds, What is prayer? What is the truth of 
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Prayer? Prayer is a real and substantial 
thing, and has at least two distinct aspects. 
It may be considered as an act of homage to 
Gop, as the expression of our dependence upon 
Him for all things. It may also be regarded 
as the utterance of our wants, and as the means 
appointed for the supply of them. Neither of 
these aspects by itse/f gives an adequate idea of 
Prayer. To put out of sight either Gop’s 
honour, or man’s necessities, is to take a partial 
view of the subject. The Lorp’s Prayer is 
perfect, and embraces both these aspects, The 
first section deals exclusively with Gon’s 
honour; “ Hallowed be Thy Name; Thy king- 
dom come; Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in, Heaven.” The second deals exclusively 
with human necessities ; “Give us this day our 
daily bread ; and forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against us; and lead 
us not into temptation ; but deliver us from evil.” 

It will appear from what has been said that 
a statement is not a truth, in the sense in 
which we are now using the word “ truth,” 
but merely the presentment of one side or 
aspect of a truth. In the case last mentioned, 
Prayer, or What Prayer is, is the truth to be 
exhibited. ‘Prayer is an act of homage,” or 
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“Prayer is the representation of man’s wants 
to Gop,” are both equally true statements, 
presenting different aspects of Prayer, giving 
us the two sides of it. 

II. But the ground of difference of state- 
ment in the Inspired Writers is to be sought 
not only in the several aspects of Truth, but 
also in the difference of their own minds. 

As real Truths resemble real objects, so the 
mind resembles the eye. Now it is an un- 
doubted fact that no two observers, who look 
upon the same object, have precisely the same 
picture of the object presented to them. Their 
points of view being necessarily a little dif- 
ferent, the picture cannot possibly be the same. 
The difference may be inappreciable, if the 
points of view be very near together; but a 
difference there is. And if the observers be 
posted very far apart, as for example, one in 
front of a building and the other at its back, 
the images presented to them will be of course 
utterly different. 

We apply these principles in estimating the 
testimony of eye-witnesses. When two or three 
witnesses of the same fact agree substantially in 
their account of it, but differ in detail, we 
accept the testimony as true. We know that. 
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as the same occurrence never strikes two per- 
sons in exactly the same way, discrepancy in 
details, if substantial agreement be maintained, 
so far from making against the testimony, 
rather makes for it. If there were exact agree- 
ment in the particulars, we should infer col- 
lusion in the witnesses. 

Now the mind resembles the eye. And as 
no two eyes survey a prospect, so no two 
minds survey a truth, from the same standing- 
point. And itis the will of Gop that Divine 
Truth should be attested by many witnesses, or, 
in other words, that it should be presented to 
us, not as it strikes a single mind, but as it 
strikes many differently constituted minds. 

Hence we have four exhibitions of Jesus 
Christ in the Gospels instead of one. St. 
Matthew looks at Jesus from the Jewish stand- 
ing-point, and accordingly is large upon the 
fulfilment of Prophecy. St. Luke’s is a Gentile 
view of Him, as it was sure to be from that 
Evangelist’s connexion with St. Paul; and 
hence the account of the younger son’s return 
to his father’s house and of his welcome there 
(the younger son representing the Gentiles), 
is found in St. Luke’s Gospel. St. Mark pre- 
sents Christ to us on the side of His Humanity, 
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seeking to show the reality of His human nature 
by sundry rapid and graphic touches, descrip- 
tive of His manner, gesture, precise words, and 
so forth. St. John is the Evangelist of the Divi- 
nity of Jesus; discarding all lower views of 
Him, he fixes his eagle eye at once upon the 
Sun of His Godhead, and soaring aloft he cries, 
in opening his testimony, “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God.” 

Thus, if there be many aspects of Christ, 
there are several inspired minds to contemplate 
and set forth those aspects. 


We may now apply the principles, which we 
have thus gained, to the matter in hand. 

What is pure religion, as it may be exhibited 
by sinners under the influence of Gon’s Grace ? 
It is something real, solid, and substantial, 
presenting several aspects, and not to be ex- 
hausted by one definition. True Religion, like 
Man, has a body and a soul. The Apostle 
James himself tell us so, where, in the chap- 
ter succeeding that from which the text is 
taken, he writes; “As the body without the 
spirit is dead, so faith without works is dead 
also.” According to this inspired statement, 
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true Religion has a body or substantial, and a 
spirit or animating part. The body of it is 
Faith. The spirit of it is Works. And be- 
cause one definition of it may contemplate its 
body, and another may contemplate its spirit, 
both definitions may be equally true, and yet 
both utterly different. To say that Man is the 
most beautiful of all creatures in shape, and 
the most ingeniously constructed, is true. To 
say that this grace and ingenuity is only seen 
in the animated body, in the beaming eye, the 
expressive mouth, the lithe limb, the quick 
hand, the agile foot, is also quite true. One 
assertion fastens the mind on the outer frame. 
The other fastens it on the vital principle. 
But both outer frame and vital principle go to 
make up one man. 

The observable point is that, whereas human 
systems of Theology would have infallibly re- 
presented Faith as the vital operative principle, 
and Works as the body (a representation whose 
truth under a certain view of the subject we 
need not dispute), the Apostle of Jesus implies 
conversely that Works are the spirit, and Faith 
the body. We need not stumble at this. It is 
very easily explained. In the religion or devo- 
tion of a Christian, Faith is the most charac- 
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teristic thing, the first thing which arrests 
attention. It is the earliest thing, if I may 
say so, which the eye catches. Christian Reli- 
gion is called “The Faith,” not “the Morality,” 
or “the Worship,” or “the Law,” or “the 
Ritual,” because the prominent feature of it 
which first meets the eye of an observer is its 
Creed, demanding belief. Jews had a Law 
and a Worship’; Pagans had a Worship; and 
Christianity too has its peculiar Law and its 
peculiar Worship; but this Law and Worship 
are not its most prominent and characteristic 
trait. Similarly, the first object which strikes 
one in contemplating a man is his person, the 
cast. of his countenance, the make and propor- 
tion of his limbs, the form of his body. From 
his demeanour, gesture, and voice, we gather 
our first impressions of him. The spirit within 
him, the soul which animates his frame, is an 
after-thought. 

Accept now all the statements of St. Paul 
and St. James simply, as descriptions from dif- 
ferent points of view of True Religion. 

Pure Religion, viewed in its body and sub- 
stantial part is this, “Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” Do 
not pare away from this statement, or endea- 
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vour to cramp it painfully into a sort of wretched 
uniformity with other statements, by saying 
that Faith in fact includes the whole range of 
Christian Virtues, and that, therefore, to say, 
“Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ,’ is only 
another form of saying “Obey the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” No such thing. Faith and Duty 
(though one may involve the other) are wholly 
different ideas; and when an Inspired Writer 
says Faith, he means Faith, and nothing else 
but Faith. 

Do not deceive yourself in forming an esti- 
mate of your own religious character. If you 
have no faith in Christ, no affiance of the heart 
in Him, no belief in the expiatory power of 
His Blood, you lack the substantial part of true 
Religion. Harbour not a thought of this kind, 
“Tf I am benevolent to my fellow-creatures, 
and pure in my moral conduct, is not that _ 
enough, without troubling my head about prin- 
ciples and motives, or maintaining any parti- 
cular doctrine?” Hmphatically, it is not 
enough. Wilt thou know, O vain man, that 
works without faith are a shadowy, unsubstan- 
tial thing, a thin impalpable vapour, which 
escapes us when we try to grasp it, an apparent 
superficial motive power, but not at all brought 
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to bear upon the heart, the conscience, and the 
springs of the character? Flatter not thyself, 
as thousands of thousands have done to their 
eternal ruin, on the mere possession of bene- 
volence and integrity. If thou hast no faith 
in Jesus, thou hast not even the outward ap- 
pearance of true religion, not even the show of 
it to advance at the last great Day. 

But again. Give to St. James’s statement, 
no less than to St. Paul’s, its full weight. Do 
not say of it, “This is legal, and Jewish, and 
must be interpreted in conformity with more 
Evangelical statements.” No such thing. St. 
James is contemplating the vitality of Religion, 
not its mere personal appearance. He says, 
“Rest not content with the outward frame- 
work. The production of that framework will 
not satisfy the great Judge at the last day. 
_ He will push His researches beyond that. He 
will inquire whether that framework has shown 
itself alive, whether it has breathed, and moved, 
and walked, and wrought, and given the other 
symptoms of life.’* 

Study this description of pure religion, on 
the side of its vitalizing spirit. It has a positive 
and a negative aspect. Its positive aspect con- 
sists in works of love, “To visit the fatherless 
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and widows in their affliction.” Observe that 
the definition is so framed as to embrace all 
eases of such religion, whether found among 
rich or poor. Had it run thus: “ Pure religion 
is to feed the hungry, and to clothe the naked ;” 
it would have excluded those whose deep po- 
verty is more or less a check upon their libe- 
rality. But there is no one, however poor in 
this world’s wealth, who may not show the 
kind feeling, and say the word of sympathy, 
involved in a friendly visit. It is the mani- 
fested intention of Love, which is acceptable 
to God beyond thousands of gold and silver ; 
and, let me add, which is acceptable to man 
also; for what suffering man (Godlike in this 
as in many other respects) regards, in any con- 
tribution to his relief, is far more the spirit in 
which it is rendered, than the intrinsic value 
of the gift. 

But pure religion has its negative aspect 
also, and this is, “To keep himself unspotted 
from the world.” Observe the completeness of 
the Word of God; how carefully it guards its 
definitions, and, brief as they are, omits nothing 
essential in them. There have been and are 
such characters as benevolent worldlings and 
benevolent sensualists; men whose sympathy 
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with distress has proceeded from a natural sen- 
sibility of character, and is in fact (when ana- 
lyzed) only indulgence of a fine natural feeling. 
They are tender-hearted and compassionate by 
the bent of their dispositions, from impulse 
and not from principle. Such benevolence 
may not for a moment be confounded with 
pure religion. In 7 there is an essential ele- 
ment not only of love, but also of self-restraint. 
While it is easily moved by the sight of suffer- 
ing, and eagerly springs to its relief, it has 
none of that moral plancy which lays it open 
to the seduction of worldly maxims or of fleshly 
lusts. It keeps itself unspotted from the world. 
It detects instinctively, and excludes carefully, 
the three influences, usually operative with 
Human Society, “the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eye, and the pride of life.” 

But we should be giving a most inadequate 
exposition of our text, did we fail to remark 
that the love and purity in which it as- 
serts vital religion to consist, were the two 
leading features of our Blessed Lorn’s cha- 
racter. What was His coming down from 
Heaven but a visit to the fatherless, to those 
who had alienated themselves by sin from the 
home of their spirits; and what was the design 
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of it but to reveal to them a Heavenly Father, 
who yearned over them while they were yet 
sinners, to reclaim them to the bosom of His 
Love? What was His whole career but a 
spending and being spent in the cause of the 
destitute and perishing ? Did He not enter the 
haunts of suffermg humanity on the merciful 
mission of healing the broken-hearted, and re- 
lieving that anguish which sin had introduced. 
into the world? Did He not soothe the bereaved 
widow with accents of tenderest compassion, 
saying, “Weep not?” Yet intimately as He 
united Himself with His creatures for the sake 
of working out His purpose of love, He stood 
out eminently from every one of them in their 
pollutions and defilements,—one single perfect 
flower glistening with the purest dew, and 
breathing the sweetest odours, amid thousands 
of others degenerating into rank weeds, distil- 
ling poisonous juices, and lading the breeze with 
noxious vapours. It was His own testimony of 
Himself, “The prince of this world cometh, 
and hath nothing in Me.” 

We have seen that one great essential fea- 
ture of vital religion, a feature uniformly at- 
taching to it, and in the absence of which it 
lacks an evidence of vitality, is an active sym- 
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pathy with distress. And now we ask you to 
manifest this sympathy in a very practical 
form. 

We. plead with you this morning for the 
Samaritan Free Hospital, in the belief that, 
among many worthy objects of charity in this 
Metropolis, it has peculiar claims upon your 
Christian liberality. Disease is of itself a gall- 
ing yoke to bear, even with all those appliances 
of luxury, wherewith the sick-beds of the upper 
classes are surrounded. But poverty—the in- 
ability to procure medical aid, and much more 
those little reliefs and comforts, which are in 
some cases so essential to recovery—agegravates 
the yoke a thousandfold. 

Now of all the sick poor, none have claims 
upon our liberality so strong as those who are 
most helpless and dependent among them,— 
those of whom our text makes special mention, 
—women and children. It appears that about 
eleven years ago, only two very small Institu- 
tions existed in the whole of London for the 
relief of the disorders to which these classes are 
exposed. This fact, discreditable to our Metro- 
polis, arrested the attention of a few benevolent 
persons, and they determined to do what in 
them lay to fill up this gap in the charitable 
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Institutions of their country. At the outset, a 
single room in the back streets of Marylebone 
was rented for a very small sum, and became 
the nucleus of the present Institution. In this 
room all patients, who chose to apply for it, 
received gratuitously advice and medicines. 
The cases treated in the first year did not fall 
far short of 4000 ; and those who had originated 
the scheme, soon found themselves driven by 
the pressure of applications, to enlarge the 
borders of their enterprise. In 1851, the late 
house in Orchard Street was taken, and the In- 
stitution developed itself from a mere Dispen- 
sary into a regular Hospital, where not only 
were medicines administered, but a few beds 
also were provided for the reception of patients. 
Within the last month it has undergone a new 
development. A far more suitable and com- 
modious house, where twelve additional in- 
patients can be accommodated, has been ob- 
tained by the Committee. As to the exceeding 
desirableness of increased in-door accommoda- 
tion, it should be observed that the average 
time required to cure sufferers under these dis- 
orders is five times longer when attending as 
out-patients, than when admitted into the wards 
of an Hospital; so greatly is the cure facilitated 
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by the rest and freedom from distraction, which 
in-door accommodation secures. 

It should be added, that we have the best 
possible guarantee for the administration of the 
funds of the Hospital in the constant super- 
vision of the Committee of Ladies, which meets 
twice a week to consider the applications for 
relief, and to distribute various stores of food, 
firing, and clothing. In the course of last year, 
upwards of 8000 patients were relieved, and 
since the first admission of in-patients, there have 
been but three deaths among the inmates. The 
present appeal is made, not only to meet the 
current expenses of the establishment, but also 
the extraordinary outlay incidental to its re- 
moval into a larger house, and to the effecting 
a very important sanitary arrangement in that 
house, by which the out-patient department 
will be entirely separated from the wards. We 
feel that the Hospital has arrived at a critical 
point of its history; and that if the opulent will 
now come forward to set it firmly on its feet in 
its new premises, there is every prospect of its 
becoming one of the most important and most 
thriving of those Charitable Institutions which 
are the ornament of the Metropolis. 

Those of you who profess the principles of 
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Christianity, “the pure religion and undefiled,” 
be not wanting to the occasion. If the pursuits 
of some of us do not allow of our visiting the 
haunts of distress in our own persons, we may 
at least contribute to the great work of relief 
our utmost of sympathy, of prayer, and of alms- 
giving. Remember that in the relief of distress 
in some or other of its forms stands to a great 
extent the vitality of your religion. Let no 
man profess to be a Christian, who has not this 
mark upon him. Forif any man have not the 
spirit of Christ, he is none of His. And the 
spirit of Christ is not to sit apart from suffering 
in selfish isolation, but to come down to it with 
tender sympathy and timely succour. This is 
what the Infinite Love did for us all, and unless 
a similar character be formed in us, we shall 
not be among those whom at the last day He 
will recognize and set upon His right hand. 

“Whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth 
his brother have need, and shutteth up his 
bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him ? 

“My little children, let us not love in word, 
neither in tongue; but in deed and in truth. 
And hereby we know that we are of the truth, 
and shall assure our hearts before Him.” 


SERMON IV. 


GOD KEEPING AND BREAKING SILENCE. 


Preached on the Siath Sunday after the Epiphany, at one of the 
Special Sunday Evening Services in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


“ These things hast thou Done, and i kept stlence.” 
“@®ur God shall come, and shall not keep silence.”—Ps. 
1, 21, 3. 


To-pay is the Sixth Sunday after the Epiphany. 
The word Epiphany means manifestation; and 
the season of the Epiphany is so called, because 
during this season we call to mind the different 
manifestations of our Saviour Christ. The 
wise men of the East had a glimpse of Christ 
allowed to them when He was a little infant ; 
this was His first manifestation. Another 
glimpse was given of Him to the doctors in 
the temple, when He was a child of twelve 
years old. They saw that there was more 
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than human wisdom in Him; for “all that 
heard Him were astonished at His understand- 
ing and answers.”’ After that, a long period 
elapsed during which He lived under the 
roof of His supposed father Joseph, and made 
no noise in the world. But when He had 
reached thirty years of age, and had begun 
His ministry, His divine power and glory 
dawned upon the minds of men faster and 
more brightly. He turned water into wine, 
He cleansed lepers, He healed palsied people, 
He calmed the raging sea and the blustering 
wind, He cast out devils, and thus manifested 
Himself to be the Son of God with power— 
as you read in the Gospels for the Second, 
Third, and Fourth Sundays after the Epiphany. 
But after He had ended His work, and had 
been taken up into Heaven, He was to be 
for a very long while absent from the earth, 
leaving His Church behind Him. And in 
the Church the glimpses which men were to 
have of Him, would be cloudy glimpses—by 
no means so bright as those which they had of 
His own Person, when He dwelt amongst us. 
For bad men are mixed up with good men in 
the Church (as tares grow alongside of wheat 
in the harvest-field) ; and good men, too, are 
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not entirely good, but in some part bad; and 
whatever is bad clouds the light of the Spirit 
of Jesus Christ, which shines in His Church. 
This was what we were to think of last Sunday, 
when the parable of the tares and the wheat 
was read as the Gospel for the day. And 
what we are to think about to-day is, that 
Christ will at some future time be manifested 
to the world so brightly, and in such a con- 
vincing manner, that the hardened sinner 
shall be no longer able to hold out in his sin, 
nor the scoffing unbeliever in his unbelief, 
but both shall lay their hand upon their 
mouth, and be utterly confounded; and the 
true believer will not have to believe any more, 
for he will see his Lord with his bodily eyes, 
and. there will be no further room for doubt. 
This last and convincing manifestation of 
Christ we read. of in this day’s Gospel: “Then 
shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in 
Heaven: and then shall all the tribes of the 
earth mourn, and they shall see the Son of 
Man coming in the clouds of Heaven, with 
power and great glory.” 

Now I have chosen for our text a passage of 
the Psalms, which leads our thoughts to this 
last manifestation of Christ; for it says that 
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“our God shall come, and shall not keep 
silence.” Here it is implied that our God 
(who is Christ) does keep silence at present. 
And this is clearly expressed in a later verse 
of the same Psalm, where, after mentioning 
the wickedness which daily goes on under 
His eyes, God says to the sinner, “These things 
hast thou done, and I kept silence.” 

Now we shall speak a word to you this 
evening, first, on God’s keeping silence, as He 
is doing at present, and secondly, on His 
breaking silence, as He will do hereafter. But 
before we begin, lift up your hearts to God, 
asking Him for Christ’s sake to bless to us 
what shall be said. 

I. Gop’s KEEPING SILENCE. “ These things 
hast thou done, and I” (for so it runs in 
the Prayer-book version) “held My tongue.” 
Now, as we have already said, our God is Jesus 
Christ. And, therefore, if we judge of what 
He will do by what He has done, this silence 
was to be expected from Him. It is all of 
a piece with His conduct while upon earth. 
After the divine intelligence which our Lord 
showed when He was twelve years of age, we 
read nothing more about Him until He was 
thirty. From twelve to thirty are eighteen 
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years. During all those years, while He was 
upon earth, He “kept silence.” People passed 
Him in the streets daily, but never pointed 
Him out to one another, or paid Him any 
attention, as they afterwards did when He 
began to work miracles. Many things must 
have gone on around Him which pained Him, 
and stirred within Him His zeal for His 
Father’s honour; but the time was not as 
yet come for Him to take notice of them. 
He must have known well who He was; He 
must have been conscious that He had miracu- 
lous power, and that His bidding could at any 
moment call around Him twelve legions of 
angels; He must have been aware that He 
could crush every one who stood in His path, 
and carry His will by sheer force if He pleased. 
If mere men were conscious of possessing 
such power, they would probably be in a hurry 
to show it, and to flash the glory of it in the 
eyes of mankind. But not so our Lord. He 
was very slow in showing Himself to the world. 
The age of twenty-one passed, when among 
ourselves we reckon that a man is full grown, 
and yet He lived still under His mother’s 
roof, busying Himself in the trade of a car- 
penter, and neither interfering with the course 
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of nature by working miracles, nor, as it 
appears, with the sin of those around Him by 
rebuking it. 

Now I say that, after this, we can hardly be 
surprised that since His ascension into Heaven, 
He has so long kept silence. This is no proof 
that He is not watching what goes on, and 
preparing Himself for the last great display 
of His power, just as His long delay of thirty 
years, before He wrought any miracle, was no 
proof that He was not keeping an open eye 
on the wickedness of the Jews, and preparing 
Himself by secret communion with His Father 
for His great stress of work and trial. He 
waited (while on earth) a long time before He 
did any thing to convince people that He was 
the Son of God. He waits in Heaven a long 
time before He shows Himself in glory, and 
confounds the unbelief and sin of man. 

But let us consider more closely what God’s 
keeping silence means. It means, first, that 
He seems to take no notice of the wickedness 
of men. Only think how much wickedness 
in different shapes is going on in the world 
under the very eye of God. How much 
cruelty is there, how much profaneness, how 
much bloodshed, how much lust! In some 
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parts of the earth, the strong tread the weak 
under foot, and make them their prey, just as 
the larger insects, which you see in a magnified 
drop of water, prey upon the smaller. This 
is not the case, thank God, among ourselves ; 
but we have sin enough in other forms. This 
great city of London—how full is it of sin, on 
which every day God looks down in silence! 
What blasphemies and what oaths are heard 
in our streets, and go up hour by hour to 
the ear of God, and yet He does not, for 
the present, move His hand against the blas- 
phemers! How are the poor beasts of burden 
savagely beaten, scantily fed, and made some- 
times to sink under their loads!) How many 
houses—nay, how many large establishments 
—are kept professedly for the purpose of 
gaming, and all sorts of lewdness and wick- 
edness! How many dens of thieves are there 
—haunts, in which there is not a single man 
or woman, whom the law of the land might 
not lay hold of! How many persons daily 
bring themselves, by drunkenness and other 
shameful vices, to a level lower than that 
of the beasts that perish! How are the poor 
ground down by their employers, as if those 
employers had a property in their flesh and 
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sinews; nay, in their very life! How is the 
utmost amount of work squeezed out of them, 
and the least amount of pay given them 
in return! How are they made to drudge 
and toil on day and night, without the least 
regard to the health of their bodies, their 
minds, their souls! How are God’s Sabbaths 
broken continually, the Sunday being spent 
by many thousands among us, at best in 
perfect idleness, and at worst in a state of 
sottishness and stupidity! ‘Shall not I visit 
for these things? saith the Lord.” And yet 
He holds His hand for the present, and merely 
stands by looking on. Truly saith the Psalmist 
in another Psalm, “God is a righteous Judge, 
strong and patient, and God is provoked every 
day.” He is strong, and therefore He can 
punish ; righteous, and therefore He will 
punish; but blessed be His Name, He is 
patient also; so patient, that though He is 
provoked before His face every day, He still 
waits, and waits, and never executes judgment 
speedily wpon an evil work. These things we 
have done, and are “doing; but He holds His 
tongue.” 

God’s keeping silence means also that 
inspired men are no longer upon the earth, 
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to lift up their voice against the sins of 
mankind. Such men lived eighteen hundred 
years ago; and lest what they said while they 
lived should be lost, they wrote it in a book 
which is called the Bible. They tell us in 
that Book, that the Lord Jesus Christ, who is 
God, will come back to the Earth, and that 
when He comes, He will no longer keep 
silence. But it is an easy thing for a man 
to put his Bible on the shelf, and never to 
look at it, and so never to receive the warning 
of the Lord’s coming to judgment, which 
these holy men gave us. And the men 
themselves cannot speak except through the 
Bible; for they are dead long ago. They 
dropped into their graves at the appointed 
time, like the rest of us, and nothing has been 
seen or heard of them since. They are at 
rest with their Lord and Master in the realm 
of departed spirits, and they give no sign. 
And, meanwhile, the world, though the best 
part of it is cadled Christian, goes on with 
those practices against which they lifted up 
their voice, and some of which are so vile, 
that one might almost think the holy prophets 
and apostles would start from their graves 
to reprove them. But no such thing. The 
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wickedness against which they protested still 
continues and is suffered. And, as for them, 
they have entered into peace; “they rest in 
their graves, each one walking in his upright- 
ness.” 

Another meaning of God’s keeping silence is, 
that He does not now-a-days interfere with 
the order of nature. He lets things take 
their course, in heaven and earth. The sea- 
sons are never interrupted. ‘Seedtime and 
harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, 
day and night, do not cease.” Every year 
we see the joyous burst of spring, and the 
full rich bloom of summer, as the time comes 
round for it. Every year, in due season, the 
trees shed their sere and yellow leaves, and 
the frost incrusts the little twigs and branches 
with its beautiful lace-like filigree. There is 
always so much daylight, and no more, at a 
particular period of the year; the moon always 
goes through her quarters without fail; and 
the same stars mount above the horizon in 
the same months. People fall sick, and, if 
the sickness is fatal, they die sooner or later, 
and are never snatched from the power of 
the grave. This was not so in the olden 
time, of which the Bible tells us. We read. 
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of miracles, that is, of changes of the order 
of nature, both in the New Testament and in 
the Old. But miracles are only for a. season ; 
and it is not in reason that they should be 
otherwise. When God had some new tidings 
to tell to the world, which they could not have 
found out by their own sense and wit, He 
gave to the men whom He sent with the 
message, the power of working miracles. 
The miracles were a sort of bell, which they 
rung in the ears of their generation, that 
people might listen to what they had to say, 
and believe that it came from Heaven. Thus, 
when God sent Moses upon an errand to the 
Israelites, in order that the Israelites might 
attend to what he said, God gave him the 
power of working all manner of wonders. 
Moses brought upon Egypt the ten plagues; 
he divided the Red Sea; he brought down 
bread from Heaven to feed the people in the 
wilderness, and struck the stony rock, so that 
the waters flowed out to quench their thirst. 
But you do not read of miracles in the days 
of David and Solomon, because God had then 
nothing new to tell the people; His law had 
been written by Moses, and all that they 
had to do was to guide themselves by that law. 
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In like manner, when God, after sending in 
vain merely human messengers, at length 
sent His only Son into the world, with the 
new covenant of forgiveness, by which we 
were to be saved, and the new law, by which 
we were to be governed; there was a great 
bursting forth of miracles. from our Lord 
Himself, in such numbers, that St. John says, 
that if every one of the things which Jesus 
did were written, he supposes that even the 
world itself could not contain the books that 
should be written. And the power of working 
miracles He gave to His Apostles after Him, 
whom He commissioned to preach the new 
tidings of salvation. ‘This was the way in 
which God called attention to those tidings, 
and announced to mankind that they really 
came from Himself. But now that we have 
these tidings in the writings of the Apostles 
and Evangelists; now that all we have to do 
is to be guided by the New Testament, God 
having nothing fresh to tell us, miracles are 
no longer vouchsafed. God Has spoken, and 
now He is giving mankind a trial, to see 
whether they will heed what He says. “ All 
things continue as they were ;”’ and an infidel 
G 2 
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may deny God if he pleases, and a bad man 
may defy God if he pleases. No lightning 
falls from Heaven to blast him who denies, or 
him who defies. Modern Christian cities, 
considering how much light and knowledge 
they have, are quite as bad as ancient heathen 
ones were; yet God does not rain upon them 
fire and. brimstone from Heaven, as He did 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah. “These things 
hast thou done, and I held My tongue.” 

But let me say, in closing this part of the 
subject, that since we know God to be 
grievously displeased with sin, there is some- 
thing awful in His keeping silence, while it is 
committed under His eye. If a child comes 
home conscious of having offended a parent, 
and the parent says nothing all that night, 
but merely looks very grave, the child is more 
frightened than he would be by a sharp 
rebuke, or severe punishment; for if such 
rebuke or punishment were inflicted, he would, 
at least, know the worst; but when the parent 
is silent, he knows not what may be hanging 
over him. So, when we remember how many 
things plainly offensive to God are going on 
all around us, it is a terrible thought that He 
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is still silent. We fear that He is but getting 
ready to take vengeance on those who defy 
Him. And so that passage, which we have 
quoted from the Psalms, carries on the train of 
thought in what follows: “God is a righteous 
judge, strong and patient; and God is pro- 
voked every day. Jf a man will not turn, He 
will whet His sword: He hath bent His bow, and 
made it ready.” ; 

In countries where earthquakes happen, a 
dead silence always goes before the earthquake. 
Nature seems hushed into an awful stillness, as 
if she were holding her breath at the thought 
of the coming disaster. The air hangs heavily ; 
not a breath fans the leaves; the birds make 
no music; there is no hum of insects; there 
is no ripple of streams; and this while whole 
houses, and even cities sometimes, are hanging 
on the brink of ruin. So it is with God’s 
silence,—it will be followed, when it seems 
deepest, by the earthquake of His judgments. 
And so the holy Apostle writes to the Thessa- 
lonians: “When they shall say, Peace and 
safety” (from the fact of God’s being so still, 
and so dumb), “then sudden destruction cometh 
upon them, as travail upon a woman with 
child, and they shall not escape.” 
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II. And thus we come to the second part of 
our subject, Gop’s BREAKING SILENCE. “Our 
God shall come, and shall not keep silence.” 

We have seen that there was a great blaze 
of miracles, when the Jewish dispensation (as it 
is called) was first set up, when Israel was called 
out of Egypt, and settled in the Holy Land. 
After they were fairly settled, God, for a long 
time, kept silence. And the silence waxed 
deeper and deeper, when the people were re- 
stored to their own land after the Babylonish 
captivity. On a rough calculation, there are 
about four hundred years between the close of 
the Old Testament and the first event which is 
mentioned in the New. During all these long 
years there was no true prophet to speak to the 
people in God’s name: nor was there that means 
of consulting God, and finding out His will 
through the breastplate of the high priest, 
which had existed under the first temple. 
Some of the last words of the Old Testament 
almost imply that God should be silent during 
those four hundred years ; for in the last chapter 
of Malachi we read thus: “Remember ye the 
law of Moses My servant, which I commanded 
unto him in Horeb, for all Israel, with the 
statutes and the judgments,’—as much as to 
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say, “That law is to be your only guide during 
the four hundred years now beginning, when I 
shall no longer send prophets among you, nor 
declare My will in any extraordinary manner.” 
But now pass on to quite the end of the Jewish 
dispensation, when that religion is about to be 
broken up and put an end to for ever. You 
then find God breaking His silence, and speaking 
very loudly. When our Lord gave up the 
ghost, thereby offering the one Sacrifice for sin, 
which did away with all the temple sacrifices, 
you read of a great miracle in the temple. 
“ Behold,” says St. Matthew, “the veil of the 
temple was rent in twain, from the top to the 
bottom; and the earth did quake, and the rocks 
rent; and the graves were opened, and many 
bodies of the saints which slept, arose, and came 
out of the graves after His resurrection, and 
went into the holy city, and appeared unto 
many.” It was no human hand that rent the 
veil of the temple, for human hands would have 
rent it from the bottom to the top; but it was 
God’s hand, who was now coming forth from 
His silence, and beginning to speak once more 
at the close, as He had spoken at the beginning, 
of the dispensation. But perhaps we may say 
that the Jewish dispensation did not finally 
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come to an end until the destruction of the 
temple by the Romans. Now this destruction 
was attended with many strange signs and 
wonders, of which indeed the Bible gives us no 
account, but which are handed down to us by 
history. Josephus the historian, himself a Jew, 
tells us that there were at that time “many 
evident signs, which plainly foretold the future 
desolation of the Jewish people,” particularly 
that “there was a star resembling a sword, 
which stood over the city, and a comet that 
continued a whole year.” ‘That the eastern 
gate of the inner court of the temple, which 
was of brass, and vastly heavy, and had been 
with difficulty shut by twenty men, and rested 
upon a basis bound with iron, and had bolts 
fastened very deep into the firm floor, was seen 
to be opened of his own accord, about the sixth . 
hour of the night;’’ moreover, that “at the 
feast of Pentecost, as the chief priests were going 
by night into the inner court, as their custom 
was, to perform their sacred ministrations, in 
the first place, they felt a quaking, and heard a 
noise, and after that they heard a sound as of 
a great multitude, saying, Let us remove 
hence.” Thus God spoke out in His wrath to 
the Jewish people by signs and wonders, when 
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He cdme to judge them and to destroy their 
temple. 

Now, in the same way that God dealt with 
the Jewish Church He will deal with the Chris- 
tian Church. We have seen that when our 
Lord came to found the Christian Church, and 
sent His Apostles into all the world with the 
glad tidings of salvation, there was a bright 
blaze of miracles. We have also seen that that 
bright blaze of miracles was quenched when the 
Apostles died, and that ever since that time God 
has been keeping silence. And the silence is 
waxing more and more deep, so as to give great 
occasion to unbelief to cry out against God. 
Proud men, finding out by the exercise of their 
reason more and more of the laws by which 
God governs the world, pretend to doubt 
whether there ever was a miracle, and whether 
the things which seemed so might not have 
' been explained by natural causes. ‘ Every 
thing goes according to rule,” they say, “and 
God never interferes.” 

Now one day, when these men are crying 
“Peace and safety,” God will confound them 
by breaking silence. When our Lord comes 
the second time to earth, a far brighter blaze of 
miracles will shine around Him than that which 
ushered in His first appearance. The whole 
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frame of nature will be rent in twain,'as the 
veil of the temple formerly was, and we shall 
get a glimpse through the great cleft ito the 
world of spirits; we shall see those things which 
here we have been called upon to believe with- 
out seeing,—an innumerable company of angels, 
and a great white throne prepared for judgment, 
and Him who sitteth thereon. 

And there shall be, too, a quickening of the 
bodies of the saints which sleep, as there was 
when the veil of the temple was rent in twain. 
“For the Lord Himself shalldescend from heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and 
with the trump of God” (oh! what a breaking 
of the long silence which God has hitherto 
maintained): “and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first.” Or, as the same Apostle says in 
another place, “'The dead shall be raised in- 
corruptible, and we shall be changed.” ‘The 
heavens,” we are told, “shall pass away with a 
great noise, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat; the earth also, and the works 
‘that are therein, shall be burned up.” The 
present system of things shall be all broken up, 
and exchanged for another and better system, 
as we read in the Gospel of this day, which 
describes the last Epiphany of our Lord—His 
Epiphany in glory —“The sun shall be darkened, 
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and the moon shall not give her light, and the 
stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers 
of the heavens shall be shaken. And then 
shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in 
heaven”’ (His cross, perhaps, in appearance like 
the sword-shaped star which hung over the 
doomed city of Jerusalem); “and then shall 
all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall 
see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory.” They 
shall see the Son of Man! Ay, this shall be 
the sight of sights which we shall catch a 
glimpse of through the rent veil of nature. 
This will be the one spectacle which will shut 
out every other, and take up the whole of our 
thoughts. ‘Thine eyes shall see the King in 
His beauty,’—the Lord Jesus, no longer in 
garments of humiliation, in the prison-raiment 
of a natural body, but bright as He was at His 
transfiguration ; bright in all the beauty of the 
Resurrection, ‘the first-begotten of the dead, 
and the Prince of the kings of the earth.” 
Search your hearts, my brethren, as to whether 
you are among those who, when the Lord is 
thus manifested, will love His appearing? Is 
there no cherished sin, no darling lust, which 
you would dread above all things to have 
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dragged into the light of His countenance, and 
laid naked and open under His eye? But 
granted that there is none; yet it does not 
follow that you would ‘love His appearing.” 
There may be in you no distinct practice or 
habit which His Word condemns; but how is 
it as regards the frame of your mind? Would 
you be thoroughly contented to live always on 
the earth, if you could be free from all great 
disasters of health or fortune? Is earth your 
happy home, in which you find all that you can 
want or wish for? or, on the other hand, do 
you “desire a better country,” like the patri- 
archs of old? ‘Worldliness is as contrary to 
the mind of Jesus Christ as wickedness. If 
not wicked, are you worldly ? 

Are your acts of devotion forms, or realities? 
In prayer, in reading the Word of God, in 
Holy Communion, do you pierce through the 
veil of nature and of the senses, into the unseen 
world, and feel, and delight to feel, the near- 
ness of Christ P Are you purifying yourself 
from all defilements of the higher as well as of 
the lower nature,—ridding yourself, with the 
help of God’s Spirit, of pride, of envy, of 
ambition, of inordinate delight in any thing 
save communion with God, as well as of sen- 
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suality, and the influence of low animal desires? 
“ Every man,” says St. John, “that hath this 
hope in him”—the hope, namely, of seeing’ 
Christ as He is—“purifieth himself, even as 
He is pure.” I pray you, put not away this 
question till you have given it a full and honest 
answer, “ With what eyes should I look upon 
the Lord Jesus, if He were manifested to me in 
glory to-night ?” 

But perhaps some of my hearers think that 
we of this generation shall not live to see the 
last manifestation of the Son of God. It may 
be so, indeed, that we shall not be alive at the 
time of it; but how does that make the case 
different, seeing that we must at all events be 
raised from the dead to witness it ? And there 
is another thought bearing on this same subject, 
which, in conclusion, I earnestly commend to 
your notice. It is this. Every man is a little 
world in himself; and every Christian man is 
a little Jerusalem in himself, or, if you please, 
a little Church in himself. As God deals with 
the world, manifesting Himself in creating it, 
~ and then again manifesting Himself to break it 
up, but hiding Himself in the interval,—as God 
dealt with the Jews, showing Himself by miracle 
when He first called them to be His people, and 
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again when He cast them off,—as Christ deals 
with the Church, displaying mighty signs and 
wonders when He set it up, and being about 
to display the like again, when He comes to 
judge it,—even so the Lord deals with each 
single man and woman whom He has made 
-a member of His family by baptism. In the 
conscience of the child, while the heart is yet 
tender, He speaks pretty loudly. Which of us 
must not acknowledge that Christ has thus in 
former days spoken to him? Did you never 
harbour strange thoughts in childhood, which 
looked like glimpses into eternity? Was there 
not then, abiding in your mind, a sense of the 
awfulness of sin which, now that you have 
become so familiar with sin, is quite gone? 
Was there not in that mind of yours a serious- 
ness and a tenderness about death, which, now 
that you have seen so much of death, has quite 
forsaken you? Did not words of Scripture and 
warnings of Providence then strike your con- 
science with a force and a freshness which now, 
alas! they have entirely lost by being often 
repeated? Were you not easily brought to 
shed tears for faults, which now that the 
heart is hardened, you cannot shed even for 
crimes? Well, this was Christ speaking to 
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you by His Holy Spirit in the prime of life, 
touching the heart, and making it burn within 
you, just as He makes the sky flush and glow 
_ with the streak of early dawn. But those old 
things have passed away, and live only in 
memory. You have gone on your course, 
walking in the ways of your heart, and in the 
sight of your eyes, and He has not spoken to 
you in that strong, rousing, stirring way, you 
cannot say for how long. ‘These things hast 
thou done, and He has held His tongue.” Your 
heart is seared now; and it appears as if God 
never speaks. If He sends judgments upon 
you, you explain them by natural causes. If 
He speaks to you in His preached Word, you 
set it down to something in the preacher ; the 
edge of every appeal seems to be turned, before 
it reaches your conscience. But, oh, be warned 
that as it will be with the world, as it will be 
with the Church, as it was with Jerusalem, so 
will it be with your heart. “Our God shall 
come, and shall not keep silence.” He shall 
come, when death comes, or rather, He shall 
come in and by death. The sky crimsons and 
flushes at sundown no less than at sunrise, and 
the human heart shall glow at the end of a 
man’s career, as it once did in the old forgotten 
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days at the beginning. When the framework 
of this tabernacle is being unpinned, then shall 
signs and wonders be shown to the trembling 
soul. The veil of the flesh being rent from the 
top to the bottom, it shall then catch its first 
awful glimpse into the world of spirits. Truths 
which have here fallen on the ear as phrases,— 
the existence of angels, the dwelling with God 
of the spirits of the just made perfect, and above 
all the intercession of our Lord in Heaven, and 
His watchful care over His Church, will then 
be seen to be realities. 

And there shall be a resurrection, I trow, 
within the man—a resurrection of the under- 
standing, when beginning to be freed from the 
burden of the flesh, it apprehends like lightning 
the things of God,—a resurrection of the will, 
in fear, in agitation, in anxious inquiry, in 
alarm—‘“ What must I do to be saved ?”—a 
resurrection of the memory of evil deeds, long 
since trodden down below the sod of the mind, 
and giving us hitherto no disturbance, but now 
starting up as if from the dead, and haunting 
spectre-like the whole country of soul. The 
voice of Christ may be suppressed at present, 
and drowned in the world’s turmoils, but willing 
or unwilling, we must then give heed to it. “He 
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will not keep silence.” Then, brethren, acquaint 
yourselves now with Him, and be at peace. 
Listen for the accents of His voice in the pages 
of His Word, in the dealings of His Providence, 
in the depths of your own conscience. Follow 
where it leads, through “evil report and good 
report.” Provide the oil of vital personal 
religion in the vessel of the heart. And when 
the midnight cry, “Behold, the Bridegroom 
cometh; go ye out to meet Him,” breaks the 
silence of the night, your heart shall leap and 
bound to hear His call, and those words, de- 
scriptive of the sentiments of a holy man of 
old, when he marked the signs of the first 
advent, shall be fulfilled in you: “The friend 
of the Bridegroom, which standeth and heareth 
Him, rejoiceth greatly because of the Bride- 
groom’s voice: this my joy therefore is ful- 
filled.” 
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SERMON YV. 


THE KINGDOM THAT COMES NOT WITH OB- 
SERVATION. 


Preached in aid of the Building Fund of a New Church, for 
which an Endowment had been provided. 


“he kingdom of God cometh not with obserbation: 
neither shail they savy, So Here! or, Io there! for, 
behold, the Kingdom of God ts within you.”—LuKe 
xvii. 20, 21. 

In his other work, the Acts of the Apostles, St. 

Luke beautifully illustrates these words of Our 

Lorp. 

The Book of the Acts gives us the history of 
the early Christian Church for about two-and- 
thirty years after the death of Curisr. It may 
well surprise a thoughtful reader of this book 
to remark how little progress Christianity seems 
to have made at the end of that period, so far as 
the outward life of man was concerned. No- 
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thing amounting to a great social change is 
here recorded. The Church had not put down 
heathen sacrifice, nor demolished a single idol 
temple. We are told, indeed, that in Asia the 
new religion had so far undermined the system 
of idolatry, as materially to affect the interests 
of trade in connexion with the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus; but an overwhelming majority is 
still found to give their suffrage, with violence 
and uproar, in favour of the established worship 
of the Ephesians; and the temple itself stood 
in undiminished splendour, the great rallying- 
point and focus of heathenism, until it was 
plundered by the Goths, at least two hundred 
years after the idolatry connected with it had 
received so rude a shock from St. Paul’s preach- 
ing. Nor had the doctrine which was from 
above displaced, although it had come into col- 
lision with, any heathen school of philosophy. 
Stoics and Epicureans still carried on their dis- 
putations, with unabated interest, in the market- 
place of Athens, after and notwithstanding St. 
Paul’s sermon on the Areopagus ; nor does that 
sermon seem to have left behind it any deep 
impression upon the mind of what was at that 
time the University of the civilized world. The 
religion of liberty and peace had as yet taken 
H 2 
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no steps whatever to put down slavery and war. 
Those two great social curses are still rampant, 
when the inspired history ceases. Their hour 
was not yet come, and Christianity did not 
explicitly or directly interfere with them. Paul 
exhorts Philemon to receive back his runaway 
slave, ‘not now as a servant, but as a brother 
beloved ;” but says not a word about eman- 
cipating him. Peter exhorts and baptizes Cor- 
nelius, but does not recommend him to break off 
his connexion with the Italian band. And 
there is one more very notable circumstance, 
showing how slight were the visible and osten- 
sible results produced by Christianity during 
that period on the surface of society. From 
first to last there is no mention of a Church in 
the Acts of the Apostles—that is, of a building 
expressly designed for and appropriated to the 
worship of Christians; nor, if we except one 
passage in which this application of the word is, 
to say the least, very questionable, has the New 
Testament any term to express such a building. 
We find the Apostles, at the outset of the narra- 
tive, assembling in an upper room (the upper 
room of an ancient house extending over the 
whole area, and therefore affording more accom- 
modation than the ground floor, which was di- 
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vided into several compartments). Again, it was 
in an upper room at Troas that the disciples came 
together on the first day of the week to break 
the Eucharistic bread; it was the house of 
Justus at Corinth, the school of Tyrannus at 
Ephesus, and finally his own hired house at 
Rome, which served St. Paul as a Church—a 
place where he might “expound and testify the 
kingdom of God,” and doubtless also celebrate 
the Holy Communion. 

This, of itself, is sufficient proof that Chris- 
tianity, though it was vigorously working its 
way upwards, had not yet peeped above the 
surface of society. Scarcely yet did men’s 
public and social life show any traces of it. 
The Gospel had as yet no local habitation; in 
looking down upon the crowded dwellings of | 
the great cities of the Empire, you would not as 
yet have seen a spire. Nay, nearly three cen- 
turies elapsed after the period described in the 
Acts of the Apostles, before buildings gave any 
note of the great moral revolution which had 
taken place in the minds of men; before the 
Basilica was diverted from its original purpose 
as a Court of Justice to the great end of Chris- 
tian worship, and in the semicircular recess, 
where the Pretor and his assessors had sat to 
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lay down the law of the Empire, now the Bishop 
and his attendant Presbyters were installed 
around the Holy Table, to expound the higher 
law of the kingdom of Heaven. 

But yet, though the visible impression made 
by Christianity upon human life and manners 
was thus slight during the period referred to, we 
may be quite sure that the Gospel was then 
fermenting with peculiar power in the hearts 
and minds of men. If the kingdom of God did 
not come with observation, this was no proof at 
all that it was not within men—that it was not 
in the very centre of their inner life. If 
the powers that be, and the wise men after the 
flesh, at first thought it beneath their notice ; if 
Trajan’ and Pliny regarded Christians merely 
.in the light of an obstinate and eccentric set of 
fanatics ; this was no proof that a great social 
revolution was not preparing in the lower strata 
of society, and eating away, like subterraneous 
voleanic fire, the crust upon which existing m- 
stitutions stood. The mustard-seed had been 
cast into the earth, and it was swelling and 
bursting beneath the soil. The leaven had been 
thrown into human nature; and its influences, 
though noiseless and unseen, were subtilly and 
extensively diffusing themselves through the 
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whole lump. Probably there has never been a 
period of the world’s history comparable to that 
period for the stirring and shaking of the 
human mind. As for any faith in the various 
forms of heathen religion, such as no doubt did 
find place in the earlier stages of society, that 
was now almost entirely effete in the civilized 
portions of the Empire. A hollow scepticism 
had supplanted all faith in the minds of think- 
ing men,—had sapped the foundations of moral 
earnestness, and had induced in the best of 
them a life of refined luxury and elegant in- 
dolence. Philosophies had seen their best days, 
and had left on the minds of those who once 
took up with them a painful blank as to the 
question, “ What is truth?” when suddenly 
the fire of Pentecost fell from Heaven, to relume 
the human spirit, in which the divine spark had 
so nearly died out ;—and the sacred enthusiasts, 
on whose heads it sat in tongues of flame, went 
forth with new-kindled zeal to speak in the 
tongues of all the world the wonderful works of 
God. It was a preaching “mighty through 
God to the pulling down of strongholds,” that 
preaching “with the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven.” Yet mark what, according to 
the Apostle Paul’s own account of the effects, 
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was the point first assaulted by the artillery of 
Heaven. It was not institutions, but imagina- 
tions ; not man’s outer life, but his inner life ;— 
“Casting down imaginations, and every high 
thing that exalteth itself above the knowledge 
of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ.’’ The world 
had seen four great empires established by 
physical force, the stronger crushing the weaker 
into submission to its will. In this case the 
social life of the conquered was one of the first 
things which gave indications of the conquest : 
the manners, institutions, jurisprudence, civi- 
lization, even language of the conquerors, were 
thrust upon the subjugated race. In our own 
country, Roman camps, Roman roads, and relics 
of Roman baths, still give evidence that Roman 
civilization was once dominant in the island. 
We know, however, that it was simply outward 
force which produced these still visible effects ; 
for when Rome found it was a long arm which 
must reach Britain, and grew weary of putting 
it forth so often, the native population joyfully 
shook off the yoke. Christianity proceeded by 
another and an opposite course to human 
empire. It was destined, indeed, to cover the 
earth with its institutions, and with visible 
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memorials of its Founder. In every panorama 
of the cities of the civilized world, the homes of 
Christianity (or, in other words, the Churches) 
were to be the prominent buildings. The 
Ministers of Christianity were in the middle 
ages to be the depositaries of learning, the 
educators of the race. The peculiar honour put 
upon. women by the Founder of Christianity 
was to lead to a wholly different estimate of the 
female sex, which in due time should embody 
itself in the system of chivalry. His tender 
regard for the poor and the sick was at length 
to take visible shape in the hospitals and similar 
charitable institutions, the possession of which 
forms so singular a prerogative of Christian 
over heathen cities. Christianity was to in- 
augurate and bless the Sovereigns of the civi- 
lized world, whether despotic or constitutional, 
—an acknowledgment this, as a nation’s out- 
ward life may be said to be bound up in its 
government, that this outward life should in all 
its departments be subjugated to the Gospel. 
These results, and many more of a similar kind, 
were to unfold themselves out of Christianity in 
the course of ages. But Christianity did not 
begin at this end of human life. It did not 
even strive, except by the inculcation of princi- 
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ples, to compass any of these ends. Its Blessed 
Founder did not strive or cry, neither was His 
voice heard in the streets. It was a striking 
feature of His character, that He withdrew 
Himself from observation, when hearts were 
bursting with gratitude for His beneficence, and 
with enthusiasm to hail Him king. And His 
religion was to win its way noiselessly, like 
Himself. Because its blows against existing 
institutions were so indirect, because they were 
aimed so completely at the inward spirit of man, 
the great men and the wise men after the flesh 
completely overlooked them, and dreamt not 
how they were undermining the whole social 
fabric of heathenism. The scanty notices of 
Christianity by authors contemporary with its 
rise have been thoughtlessly made a ground of 
objection against it by sceptics. The believer 
will rather see in this fact a confirmation of the 
Lorp’s profound word. The kingdom of God 
was not to come, and it did not come, with 
observation. 
ae. Now, in what has_been said surely there is a 
great lesson for our guidance whenever we 
attempt to spread Christianity either at home or 
abroad. We cannot hope to extend it success- 
fully, unless we proceed in the same method 
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which was observed in planting it. It began by 
seizing strongly upon the soul of man, and 
passed on, after it had done its work there, by a 
natural expansion, not by a forcible imposition, 
into his outward life. But how many are there 
who are for inverting this order of things,—who 
begin by assaulting the outward in order that 
they may carry the inward! How many, for ex- 
ample, who enter upon a crusade against certain 
worldly amusements, the sinfulness of which, 
in themselves, is at least questionable, or who 
advocate severe restrictions upon ordinary pur- 
suits on the Christian Sabbath, as if such out- 
ward restraints could, in themselves, make men 
spiritually-minded, or secure the hallowing of 
the sacred day of rest. Let such persons alter 
their course of proceeding. Let them begin by 
attacking the sentiments and convictions of the 
human soul. A man, in whose soul the earnest- 
ness created by the thought of Death and 
Judgment has found place, can never be frivo- 
lous in his recreations; questionable amuse- 
ments, if they once had a hold upon him, will 
drop off, when that new life circulates and stirs 
within him, as the snake casts its old slough 
in the spring. And a man who has really 
tasted the peace and pleasantness of communion 
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with God, would sooner deprive himself of 
natural repose than desecrate holy seasons. 
Plant, by God’s grace, the faith and love of 
Christ in any man’s soul, and you have then 
a perfect, security for the innocence of his re- 
creations, and for the devout consecration of a 
\__just proportion of his time to God.—Again, 
how much of acrimonious controversy might 
have been spared, if men, in disseminating 
what they believe to be the truth of God, had 
always proceeded from the inward to the out- 
ward. It is thought by some, that a greater 
number of visible emblems of our Christianity 
than consists with the genius of Protestantism 
would be incentives to devout feeling. The 
result ought to have proved to them the fallacy 
of such a notion; for hot partisanship rather 
than piety has been in many cases fostered by 
the adoption of these emblems. No; carry 
men’s convictions on the subject ; address your- 
self to the heart and reason in the first in- 
stance; and in due time all such outward mani- 
festations of Christianity as naturally express 
the sympathies of the devout soul, will follow. 
But if you seek to make your kingdom of God 
come outwardly, to force the symbolism of it 
upon reluctant and unprepared minds, before 
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the power of it has reached them, you will, in 
all probability, provoke resistance by adherence 
to the letter, while you forfeit the spirit, of the 
kingdom. 

And now for the bearing of these remarks 
upon the subject announced for this Sermon. 
Many of my hearers are aware of the position 
of affairs respecting our proposed New Church, 
up to a very recent period. The site of it,— 
well chosen, as being in the very centre of the 
poor population whose spiritual wants it is in- 
tended to supply,—had been purchased and 
duly conveyed to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. It is at present being cleared; and 
we entertained hopes, that by the end of this 
season, during which it was proposed to make 
an earnest appeal for further contributions, our 
funds might be in a position to warrant us in 
beginning to build. Things being in this state, 
a most munificent offer was made, which might 
have taken the shape, had the donor been so 
minded, of superseding any further exertions, 
but which has wisely been so framed as to 
stimulate them. The offer provides, not a 
building, but an endowment—a permanent en- 
dowment, for the maintenance of one Clergy- 
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man in connexion with the New Church, and 
a further contribution, for five years, of a sum 
sufficient for the maintenance of two others. 
It also provides for the maintenance of the 
fabric, and for the expenses incidental to the 
services of the Church, during those first five 
years of its existence. The conditions of this 
generous offer—which are principally two, that 
the proposed area of the Church shall be ex- 
tended, so as to dispense with the galleries, 
and that the project of raising an income by 
the pew-rents of one-third of the sittings shall 
be relinquished—have been accepted by the sub- 
scribers, at a general meeting, called for that 
purpose. It has since been determined, after 
careful inquiry into the results of experience as 
to the best method of inducing the poor to come 
to Church, that the whole of the sittings are to 
be entirely rent-free, but at the same time ap- 
propriated to the poor families resident in the 
New Church district, on the single condition of 
their coming before the hour of service. If 
this condition is not complied with, the sitting 
will be considered unappropriated, and given 
to the first comer. 

This, however, is only the bare outline of the 
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donor’s design. It remains to put you in pos- 
session of the hopes and intentions which ani- 
mate him. He desires (and I most heartily 
concur in his wishes) to make this Church a 
model, not in its architecture only * (or chiefly), 
but also in its services, and in the pastoral 
superintendence of the poor in the district 
allotted to it. He is of opinion that the mere 
building of a Church in any district will be of 
no benefit, unless you can induce the people to 
attend its services. He believes that for this 
purpose the living agency of God’s ministers is 
all-essential. He considers that the most im- 
portant object is, that the souls and consciences 
of the people should be stirred, and that this 
must be done by men—cannot be done by 
stones and brick, “ graven with art and man’s 
device.” Accordingly he says to us, “I will 
furnish you with the essentials, and leave you 
to provide for yourselves the accessories of your 
design—I will give you” (as far as man can 


1 Tt is felt that this expression needs some explanation. J¢ 
is no part of our design to build a highly decorated church, 
which would be entirely unsuitable to the locality. All that 
will be aimed at in the architecture is, that the church should 
be a thoroughly church-like structure, and in every way fitted 
for its sacred purpose. 
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give them, for let us not forget that it is Christ 
who, from His Throne of Glory, gives, as His 
royal largess to the Church, Apostles, Prophets, 
Evangelists, Pastors, and Teachers) “the men 
for the work, if you will furnish them with the 
necessary implements. We all desire in com- 
mon to have the poor in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood well tended—fed with knowledge and 
with understanding. Here is a maintenance 
for the shepherds—it is a light thing to ask 
that you should throw up a sheepfold.”’ 

It ¢s a light thing, assuredly, brethren. Our 
benefactor (in whose praise, since the pulpit is 
sacred to God’s glory, I will here say nothing 
more than that his act carries one back in 
thought to the grand benefactions of a better 
and more unselfish age) has surely begun this 
work at the right end. In consulting first for 
the direct means whereby the Gospel may be 
brought to bear upon the hearts and souls of 
the people, and leaving to follow when it may, 
and as it may, the house of prayer, the visible 
memorial of the Gospel, he has acted upon the 
principle announced by our Lord in the text, 
“The kingdom of God cometh not with obser- 
vation: neither shall they say, Lo here! or, lo 
there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is 
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within you.” But then, in acting thus, he 
drives us for very shame into such active co- 
operation with him as shall secure the comple- 
tion of the lower and less essential part of his 
benevolent design. The very least we can do 
is to provide a home for the ministrations, which 
he undertakes so largely and liberally to sup- 
ply. And this we shall not do (for the sum 
required in order to carry out the new plan 
does not fall much short of £8000) unless 
every resident in the district and every mem- 
ber of the congregation bestirs himself in right 
earnest now at length, by one vigorous effort, 
to complete the design. There are two modes 
of giving, on occasion of appeals like this, 
which lead to very distinct results. There is 
the gift of him who gives because his position 
demands it, and because it is expected of him ; 
and this, of course, is pared down to the mini- 
mum which consists with respectability. And 
there is the gift of him who appreciates the 
object advocated, and determines that, as far as 
in him lies, it shall be secured. If this latter 
spirit prevails among us, our point will be 
carried, and carried speedily; but if our per- 
sonal interest in the subject is feeble, or con- 
fined to a very few, we shall assuredly fail, 
VOL. I. I 
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however much this magnificent offer seems to 
put the object within our grasp. 

And who, that seriously considers it, can be 
otherwise than personally interested in the 
work? We do not now allege to you, as on 
former occasions, merely the spiritual destitution 
of our poor, to whom during the London season 
their parish church, through the occupation of 
the free seats by the higher classes, is scarcely 
accessible at all; but we take a new topic of 
appeal, which our altered circumstances suggest. 
The new church will now be throughout the 
WHOLE of its area, the church of the poor who 
reside in the district allotted to it—its sittings 
appropriated (though gratuitously appropriated) 
to them, on the simple condition of their coming 
in time. We think that those who have 
hitherto held back from the scheme because this 
feature was wanting in it, should now at least 
come forward and help us. But there is another 
point which I desire to press upon you in the 
present design. The endeavour to do even a 
humble and simple thing well and thoroughly 
creates an interest in the mind. Men would 
throw far more of interest into their religion if 
they were oftener exhorted, instead of languidly 
acquiescing in common attainments, to aim at 
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the highest standard of spirituality and de- 
votion. That what is done should be done in 
the best manner is a principle which has a con- 
siderable charm for all of us. Now it is desired, 
as you have heard (I say no more—for he that 
girdeth on his armour must not boast himself 
as he that putteth it off),—it is desired, and our 
endeavour will be, under God’s good blessing 
and by His grace, to make this church a model 
in its arrangements, and in the ministrations 
which are connected with it. We hope to be 
able to exhibit there the perfect system of the 
Church of England, neither more nor less. We 
hope to be able to provide in it short services, 
which shall not make too heavy a demand upon 
the time and attention of the uneducated wor- 
shipper. And we shall endeavour, with the 
co-operation of those who understand such 
subjects, to render these services attractive by 
good and hearty congregational singing. But 
above all, we hope to be able to send the in- 
fluence of the clergy through the mass of the 
people, and to provide them not simply with 
public instruction and the opportunity of public 
worship, but with pastoral visitation at their 
own homes. We dare not say that we will 
1 2 
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accomplish these great ends; all we profess 
is that we will make nothing less than this the 
aim of our endeavours and of our prayers. And 
if such work is undertaken in a spirit of faith 
and dependence upon God, we feel that, though 
the progress may be slow, and hindrances are 
sure to arise, the desired result will be in some 
measure realized of evangelizing and Chris- 
tianizing a London poor population. 

Will you not help us, brethren, after this 
exposition of our views? Will you not bring 
to our aid your prayers and your endeavours ? 
Your prayers most especially, that God would 
send forth into this part of His harvest-field 
duly qualified and zealous labourers; for that is 
the one condition of success; nor can we look 
for living stones in our Church unless we have 
living ministers posted there. Your endeavours, 
also, seeing that prayer for the coming of God’s 
kingdom, without effort to this end, is but an 
idle mockery, and will fall nerveless and palsied 
from the lips. But join the self-sacrificing en- 
deavour with the prayer, and we are sure of 
success, in larger or smaller measure, as God 
sees fit. And join both by a secret act of your 
intention,—join both, as being in themselves 
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sin-defiled things,—with the most precious 
Blood and Merits of our Redeemer ; thus laying 
the gift upon the only altar which can sanctify 
it, and ensuring its acceptance through His 
prevailing intercession. 


SERMON VI. 


JACOB’S DREAM. 


Preached in St. Michael’s Church, Paddington, on the day of 
its Consecration, being Michaelmas Day, 1861. 


“He took of the stones of that place, and put them for his 
pillos, and lay Dolun tn that place to sleep. And 
He Dreamed, and behold a ladder set upon the earth, 
and the top of it reached to heaben; and behold the 
angels of God ascending and Descending on it. And, 
behold, the Mord stood abode tt. * * 
And Jacob alwaked out of His sleep, and he said, Surelp 
the Hord is in this place: andE knew tt not. And he 
twas afraid, and said, How dreadful is this place! this 
ts none other but the house of God, and thts ts the gate 
of heaben.”—Gunusts xxviii. 11—18. 16, 17. 


We know not where we could find a text more 
appropriate than this to the twofold subject 
which may be supposed to be at present upper- 
most in our thoughts, the ministry of Angels, 
brought before us by the present Festival, and 
the consecration of a new Church, in which 
most of us have this morning assisted. We 
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have but to follow along this passage of Holy 
Scripture in a devout and meditative spirit, and 
every observation arising out of it will chime in 
beautifully, and ring a sweet concord with our 
present strain of thought and feeling. 

It is possible, of course, to regard the incident 
in the text as nothing more than an instance of 
God’s providential watchfulness over His chil- 
dren, even when their condition is so desolate 
that they have not where to lay their heads. 
The moon and stars, as they rise night after night 
upon this vast city, look down upon several 
homeless outcasts, driven by stress of poverty, 
or sometimes by the cruelty of their natural 
guardians, to take up their lodging in one of | 
the recesses of a bridge, or even on the door-step 
of a house. Supposing such an one to be living 
in the faith and fear of God, we cannot doubt 
that Angels, who have it in charge to “ minister 
for them who shall be heirs of salvation,” are 
really, though invisibly, watching over his stony 
couch, and bearing upwards to the Throne of 
Grace the prayer which he breathed thither- 
wards as, wrapping his tatters closely round him, 
he laid himself down to sleep. To such an one, 
if he were sufficiently instructed in Holy Scrip- 
ture, the remembrance of Jacob’s dream could 
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not fail to be a source of unspeakable comfort ; 
and he would draw from it the lesson that there 
is no position into which God’s children can be 
thrown, which the Word of God has not anti- 
cipated, and for which it has not provided some 
precious and consolatory thought. _ 

But on the present occasion we draw a higher 
lesson from this narrative—higher, because it 
leads us away from the field of God’s Providence 
into that of His Grace, and traces in Old Testa- 
ment histories the foreshadowing of New Testa- 
ment truths. One clause used by Moses in 
describing Jacob’s dream, “ the angels of God 
ascending and descending on it,” is used also by 
our Lord in a connexion which leads us to infer 
that the ladder was a type of Himself. “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Hereafter ye shall see 
heaven open, and the angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of Man.” These 
words refer probably, in the first instance, to 
the literal appearances of Angels at all the more 
critical periods of our Lord’s career, in regard 
of which He is said by St. Paul to have been 
“seen of angels,” and most of which were wit- 
nessed by the Apostles or their associates. The 
angel Gabriel announced His birth to the 
Blessed Virgin, before He was conceived in the 
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womb. A multitude of the heavenly host filled 
the midnight sky with light and music at the 
time of His Nativity. ‘ Angels came and minis- 
tered unto Him” after the temptation, when 
the fallen archangel left Him for a season un- 
molested. Moses and Elijah in that glorified 
state, one feature of which is that those who 
arrive at it are “equal unto the angels,’ con- 
versed with Him for a few glowing moments at 
the Transfiguration, and then suddenly vanished. 
In the agony of the garden, when “His sweat 
was as it were great drops of blood, there 
appeared unto Him an angel of God, strength- 
ening Him.” Angels, whose countenance was 
like lightning and their raiment white as snow, 
were the heralds of the great triumph of His 
Resurrection, and the escorts and attendants 
upon the great triumph of His Ascension. In 
His lowest deep of suffering He was supported 
by Angels; in His highest exaltation He was 
waited on by them; and these historical inci- 
dents are certainly one fulfilment of the words 
already quoted—“ Ye shall see the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon the Son of 
Man.” But only one. We believe there is a 
sense, in which not the Apostles only, but all 
true Christians of every age and country, see 
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Heaven open, and the Angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of Man; and this 
sense we will now endeavour to explain and 
expand in connexion with our text, having first 
called your attention, once again, to the fact 
that our Lord Himself leads the way towards 
this interpretation of Jacob’s dream. Remember 
how the whole mind of Christ, as well as the 
minds of those whom He addressed, was 
thoroughly imbued with the phraseology of 
the Old Testament ; remember how many of the 
Old Testament narratives are admitted on all 
hands to prefigure Him; how one expressly 
asserted object of His coming was to fulfil the 
Law and the Prophets; and how He Himself is 
our authority for saying that ‘“ Moses wrote of 
Him,”—and we think that if these points 
are duly weighed, there will remain but little 
doubt that in those words of His already quoted, 
He gives us a pregnant hint, which He designs 
us to follow out, of the spiritual interpretation 
which should be given to the ladder seen by 
Jacob, and the Angels who ascended and. de- 
scended upon it. 

The Ladder, then, whose top reached to 
Heaven whilst its base rested on the earth, is 
the Son of Man, who was also the Son of God, 
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“the only Mediator between God and man, 
being both God and man.” Was ever figure 
more appropriate or more instructive? The 
fundamental lesson which it teaches is this 
—that the Incarnation of the Son of God 
is the foundation of all our hopes; that inde- 
pendently of this great fact, that ‘“ the Word 
was made flesh,” it is an idle mockery to speak 
of any hope for man. For in the communion 
of the human soul with its Creator is to be 
found man’s true happiness,—his chief good, 
apart from which no real satisfaction is to be 
had. But this communion was broken off 
entirely by the Fall; sin made a natural separa- 
tion between the sinner and a holy God. How 
shall it be restored? How shall we again 
climb up to the house from which we have be- 
come outcasts—the Bosom of “ our Father which 
is in heaven?” There was no doubt some 
necessity, which at present we can but dimly 
apprehend, for the intervention of a Mediator 
partaking of the nature of both parties at 
issue,—God; for it was to God’s Bosom that 
we were to be restored; man, in his acquired 
state of infirmity and suffering; for it was this 
weak and fretful creature who was to be the 
subject of the restoration. A perfect Man, 
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humbling himself to the very dust for our sins, 
and submitting to their full penalty, if at the 
same time tall enough to reach God, or, in 
other words, touching God by virtue of a 
common nature with Him, might achieve the 
task of mediation,—but none besides. 

Is a thought harboured in any mind of 
holding communication with God independently 
of this Mediator? See now how forcibly the 
exceeding folly and presumption of such a 
thought is exhibited by the image before us. 
“ Look how high the heaven is,” saith the 
Psalmist, “in comparison of the earth.” How 
near are you to the nearest of those stars, which 
steal out one by one in the evening twilight, 
and twinkle like jewels on the sable brow of 
Night? Can any effort, enterprise, aspiration 
of yours bring you nearer to any of them? 
When you have repeated the folly of the Babel- 
builders, and have reared a tower, sweeping up 
by gradual ascent to a lofty pinnacle, from 
which the men and cattle in the highways 
appear as ants; when you have toiled up the 
summit of the highest Alps, and all Europe is 
on a lower level,—how much nearer are you to 
the nearest star? Youare still at such an enor- 
mous distance from it, that the position you 
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have gained makes no appreciable difference at — 
all in your power of observing the star—gives 
you no additional facilities for exploring it. 
Soar up in a balloon towards it—well, the Earth 
seems to roll away from beneath your feet; but 
yonder star hardly becomes perceptibly larger. 
The distance mocks all your efforts; you must 
abandon the attempt; you must give it up as 
hopeless: if you could be brought alive to the 
very edge and rim of the Earth’s atmosphere, 
the star would still seem as distant as it now 
does. Unless God should let down from the 
firmament a ladder of light, the enormous gulf 
which separates heaven from earth cannot be 
traversed. Similarly, wilt thou attempt to 
approach God, or hold communion with Him, 
independently of the One Mediator? Wilt 
thou endeavour to explore His divine at- 
tributes and perfections in any other way 
than through the Humanity of Christ? Utter 
failure, disappointment, overthrow, shall be the 
end of all your efforts. You shall speculate for 
a hundred years, and only strain the eye of 
your mind, and perplex and blind yourself, and 
understand nothing in the end. And if you 
attempt an approach to God in another way,— 
by human works and deservings,—you shall 
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fail no less signally. You may pile almsdeeds 
upon prayers, and prayers upon almsdeeds, and 
crown the pile with ascetic practices, and fast- 
ings, and mortifications—you may painfully 
build up a righteousness of your own (though, 
even while you are building, it will be 
crumbling and giving way under you)—and if 
all this be done irrespectively of the Mediator, 
not one whit nearer shall you be brought either 
to the apprehension of God, or to intercourse 
with Him. Still will He be very far off from 
you, and a chill despondency will strike into 
your heart, as by siow degrees you begin to 
apprehend His infinite distance. 

But the access to Him which you could not 
by any resources in yourself obtain, He has 
provided for you in Christ. ‘ Behold a ladder 
set up on the earth.” Christ appeared a man 
among men upon the earth, and was known 
after the flesh by the men of His time. In 
His body, in His spirit, in His circumstances, 
in His lot, in His trials, in His temptations, 
He was perfectly -human, albeit perfectly 
sinless. He owned human relationships, and 
human ties, and was subject to all the innocent 
infirmities of our nature. But those who 
associated with Him daily, who watched His 
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ways, and treasured up His words, soon became 
aware of something more than human in Him, 
which manifested itself as by lightning flashes, 
while they studied His career. The Ladder 
might be set up on earth; but its top reached 
they knew not whither,—“ reached,” as they 
soon discovered, “to Heaven.” After His 
earthly pilgrimage had closed, Thomas cried 
to Him, under the force of irrepressible 
convictions, “ My Lord and my God;” and 
the first martyr, St. Stephen, saw, with his 
bodily eye, the Ladder’s head resting in 
Heaven, and cried, in brave acknowledgment 
of the great verity, ‘ Behold, I see the Heavens 
opened, and the Son of Man standing on the 
right hand of God.” To the Apostles and 
early believers, it seemed that Christ’s history 
and ways threw a flood of new light upon that 
vexed question, which had so perplexed the 
wise men of this world, ‘“‘ What is the character 
of God?” That question was now more or 
less set at rest. The only begotten Son had 
declared the Father,—declared Him to be 
pitiful, benevolent, beneficent, condescending to 
the wants and sorrows of the very humblest, 
an ardent lover of the human race, a hater 
of untruth in its every form. But even the 
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true knowledge of God is but: little, except 
intercourse with Him be founded upon it. The 
Disciples soon perceived that Christ is not 
only the Way to know God, but also the Way 
to come to God. When they desired to draw 
near to the Most High, they claimed their 
place in Christ, their great Representative— 
the Representative of the entire human race. 
Claiming it by a simple faith, they found it; 
and what then did they see—see with the eye 
of the mind, duly purged by the Holy Spirit’s 
influence? They saw “the Angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of 
Man;” that is, they saw constant communi- 
tions passing between Heaven and earth, 
through our Blessed Lord’s Mediation. Prayer, 
which, however frantic its gesticulations, can 
do nothing for itself, and extort no answer 
from Him to whom it is addressed, now, 
through the Mediation of Christ, can reach 
the bosom of God. The confession of sin, 
which flows from a contrite heart,—the Pub- 
lican’s ‘God be merciful to me a sinner,”— 
is borne upward by Angel ministries, and 
accepted. United (by faith and an holy 
intention) with the Intercession of the great 
High Priest, the feeblest cry for support, 
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strength, and protection, finds its way to the 
golden altar before the Throne, and is there 
‘offered with much incense’,’’ and becomes 
an acceptable sacrifice. Intercessions for others, 
for the whole Church, yea, for the whole world, 
—fainter, at all seasons, than they should be,— 
are now presented by Angels before the mercy- 
seat, in union with the strong crying and tears, 
which the Son of Man offered up in the days 
of His flesh, and find, if not an immediate 
answer, yet an immediate and gracious con- 
sideration ; while praise and thanksgiving, 
indigenous in Heaven, from the time when 
Angels were created, are continually borne 
thither from the earth. And those who bear 
them, sympathize, in a peculiar manner, with 
this offering, as being their single exercise 
of devotion, and that in which they are un- 
ceasingly engaged. 


1 The passage here referred to clearly shows that Angels 
are in some way concerned in the presentation of human 
prayers. Rev. viii. 3.—‘ And another angel came and stood 
at the altar, having a golden censer; and there was given 
unto him much incense,” (the incense of our Lord’s interces- 
sion,) “that he should offer it with the prayers of all saints 
upon the golden altar which was before the throne.” For an 
historical instance of an Angel descending with an answer to 
prayer see Dan. ix. 21, 22. 
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And what shall we say of ‘the descending 
Angels, who come from God to us? Come 
they empty-handed or without a blessing P 
Nay, by God’s appomtment “they succour 
and defend us upon earth.” We believe that 
they are often invisibly employed to shield 
the true Christian from bodily harm, or to 
make some disposition in Nature or in Pro- 
vidence, by which he may be assisted or 
extricated from difficulties. We believe that 
they camp about every child of God, and 
have charge of him to keep him in all his 
ways. And we know not how far the ministry 
of Angels may be employed in higher trans- 
actions. We know not what part they may 
bear, under the presiding agency of God the 
Holy Ghost, in the conveyance of spiritual 
blessings to the soul. The grace which rouses 
and strengthens the will, the mercy which 
lifts us up after our falls, and is felt as an 
additional incentive to prayer and holy effort, 
the peace which simple faith m Christ brings 
into the soul, and-which results also from 
bearing lovingly His light yoke and easy 
burden,—we are unable to say, because we 
are so ignorant of the nature of spiritual 
transactions, what part Angels may bear in 
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these and the like communications from 
Heaven. This part at least they must bear; 
they must watch them with adoring interest, 
and follow them, as far as their creature 
intelligence will allow, in anticipation and 
hope of a glorious result. For shall we 
suppose that there is joy in Heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, and that no interest 
is felt there for the lesser crises of the spiritual 
life in man; for the various fluctuations of 
the warfare, which this or that Christian is 
waging against the devil, the world, and the 
flesh P Shall we suppose that “the angels 
desire to look into” the glad tidings of 
Redemption, as regards the human race 
generally, but manifest unconcern in the 
application of Redemption to the individual 
soul? If in God’s eyes the individual soul be 
precious above all the riches and glories of 
the world, must not this be, in a lower degree, 
their estimate also, who regard all things from 
God’s point of view ? 

We have thus seen that our Blessed Lord is 
the true Ladder set up on earth, whose top 
reacheth to Heaven, and that the ascending 
and descending Angels represent the communi- 
cations which, through His Mediation, are 
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constantly passing to and fro between God and 
man. 

And now our text leads on to the further 
observation, that our Churches are our Bethels, 
where the eye of the mind is opened spiritually 
to discern this true Ladder, and the innume- 
rable company of Angels who throng its 
shining stair. For the great glory of our 
Churches is, that Christ is preached in them, 
and through preaching, manifested to the 
human mind, as the One Mediator between 
God and men. He is (or He should be) 
preached to the ear (and oh! may it ever be so 
in this sacred building, which has been this 
day inaugurated with solemn prayer, in honour 
of His Name), set forth as the only means of 
apprehending the Father, and holding commu- 
nion with Him,—as our only hope, our only 
justifying righteousness, our only source of 
strength and grace, our great Example. May 
these walls, so long as they shall stand, resound 
with lucid and fervent arguments, showing 
how entirely the chasm which separates a holy 
God from guilty sinners, has been by Christ 
bridged over! And in our Churches too, He 
is preached, in His own appointed manner, 
to the eye. Here, Sunday after Sunday, the 
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broken Bread and the poured out Wine, will 
remind the worshippers of that precious Death 
and Blood-shedding, which alone give us 
“boldness to enter into the holiest.” 

Yet let us ever bear in mind, that iis 
Church is not only a place of setting forth 
Christ, but still more emphatically, a place 
of holding communion with God through 
Him. It was not simply a ladder which 
Jacob saw in his dream,—not a deserted stair 
of light, stretching upward to Heaven (a sight 
rather forbidding than attractive), but a stair 
all astir and busy with the activities of life, a 
stair populous with Divine Messengers, fetching 
prayer up from the Patriarch, bringing down 
comfort and encouragement to him: What 
will it profit us, my brethren, merely to see, 
as a matter of speculation, that Christ is the 
One Mediator between God and man, except 
we avail ourselves of His Mediation, to carry 
on thereby a living intercourse with Heaven ? 
May this your Church be a house of Prayer— 
yea, and a house of answers to Prayer,—as 
well as a house of Preaching! May many a 
burdened soul resort hither, to lay down its 
burden at the foot of the Cross! May many 
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a heart here be persuaded, for the first time, 
to struggle up towards God, and taught here 
to practise its first faltering, tottermg steps 
of prayer! May many a wish for some earthly 
blessing, or temporal relief, be here referred 
to our Heavenly Father, and left, with quiet 
assurance as to the result, in His hand! May 
many an acknowledgment of past mercies be 
here made, under shelter, as it were, of those 
beautiful verses of the Psalms, or those broad 
and simple phrases of the General Thanks- 
giving, which seem to cover every experience 
of the Divine Goodness, however, in some 
respects, peculiar to ourselves! And may 
God abundantly answer these aspirations by 
messages of inward peace, and joy, and strength, 
here conveyed straight down from the mercy- 
seat and Throne of Grace into the expectant 
soul! May Christ be partaken of by many 
in the breaking of Bread, to the strengthening 
and refreshing of their souls, so that they may 
go on their way rejoicing ! 

Yea, brethren, be not content to hear of 
Christ in this house of Prayer. Be per- 
suaded to use Him. Had it been your lot to 
live in Palestine in the days when He walked 
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upon earth, and had you been taken with 
some sore disease, how certainly would you 
have sought Him out, and petitioned for a 
eure! He is nearer to you now than He 
would have been in the case supposed; though, 
as your senses give you no notice of His 
presence, you are ignorant or unobservant of 
it. “Surely the Lord is in this place,” said 
Jacob, “and I knew it not.”” We have Christ’s 
own express authority for saying that, where 
two or three are gathered together in His 
Name, there is He in the midst of them. He 
is here, then, in all the sympathies of His 
Humanity, in all the glories of His Divinity, 
in all the precious virtues of His Mediatorial 
Work. The foot of the great bright Ladder, 
whose top reaches to Heaven, is in our very 
midst, stretching upwards with its shining 
stair to the Throne of God; and around it, 
and upon it, are the Blessed Angels, waiting, 
before we part, to carry up our prayers to God, 
and to fetch down to us the Divine Benedic- 
tion. O sinner, yet unrenewed in the spirit 
of thy mind, shall they wait in vain, as far 
as you are concerned? Will you charge 
them with no message in behalf of yourself? 
Shall they not have the joy of seeing you 
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throw yourself at the feet of the present 
Saviour, and abandon yourself to the treatment 
of the good Physician ? 

Those, who within the sacred walls of the 
Church have sought and found God in Christ, 
will surely need no exhortation to tread these 
courts with holy fear, and to maintain here, 
fiot a reverent frame of mind merely, but a 
reverent outward deportment. So long as 
our Churches are resorted to in a formal spirit, 
as a homage done to the requirements of 
society, rather than to those of God’s Law, 
there can be no great wonder if the indevout- 
ness of mind of the persons attending them 
should show itself by indevout demeanour, or, 
at best, by a want of sympathy and. warm 
response in the Offices of the Church. But 
let Christ be here manifested to the soul, as 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life. Let the 
soul be taught to realize His presence here, 
and prevailed upon to hold intercourse with 
Him. We believe that then Jacob’s feeling 
towards the place where he put the stones for 
his pillows, will represent our feelings towards 
the House of Prayer; ‘“ How dreadful is this 
place! This is none other but the house of 
God, and this is the gate of Heaven !” 
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Not that this dreadfulness will repel, but 
rather attract us to the spot. There is a 
certain manifestation of dread, in regard of 
things not repulsive in their own nature, but 
simply high above us, in the realm of the 
mysterious and supernatural, which, so far 
from pushing away the soul of man, rather 
draws it towards the object of dread. This is 
the case with all godly fear, with the dread of 
God Himself, and of His great Name (that is, 
of all things connected with Him): it does 
not expel from the heart desire, or hope, or 
joy, or love, but rather blends ‘with and 
chastens these brighter sentiments. “Serve 
the Lord with fear,” it is said, “and rejoice 
unto Him with reverence.’ In God, and the 
things of God, there is much that awes; but 
at the same time, there is much that wins, 
much that lifts us into a higher atmosphere, 
and. developes all the finer faculties and aspira- 
tions of the soul. 

May He imbue our minds, as often as we 
tread these His courts, with so deep a sense 
of His Presence, that we may rejoice with 
trembling, and may depart to our homes at 
once solemnized and gladdened, feeling with 
St. Peter, on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
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that “it is good for us to be here,” and 
re-echoing the words of the Psalmist,—‘‘O 
‘how amiable are Thy dwellings, Thou Lord of 
hosts! My soul hath a desire and longing 
to enter into the courts of the Lord: my heart 
and my flesh rejoice in the living God. 
Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house: 
they will be alway praising Thee. For one 
day in Thy courts is better than a thousand.” 


SERMON VIL. 


THE CONTAGIOUS INFLUENCE OF FAITHFUL 
PROPHESYING. 


Preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral at the Festival of the Sons 
of the Clergy, May 10, 1849. 


“And Saul sent messengers to take Dab: and when 
they salvo the company of the prophets prophesping, and 
Samuel standing as appointed ober them, the Spirtt 
of God was upon the messengers of Saul, and thep 
also prophesied.” —1 Sam. xix. 20. 

PropueEcy, according to the notions popularly 

entertained of it, might be defined to be a mere 

prediction of future events, and the prophet 
one who utters such a prediction. 

This definition, however, does not embrace 
the essentials of the thing defined. It is not 
founded upon a careful examination of the 
scriptural usage of the terms “ Prophecy,” 
“Prophet.”’ Dismissing preconceived notions 
of its nature, let us form our views of prophecy 
from that chapter of St. Paul’s First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, in which he dwells of set 
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purpose upon this religious exercise, and com- 
mends to his readers its superiority over other 
spiritual gifts. ‘‘ He that prophesieth speaketh 
unto men to edification, and exhortation, and 
comfort.” What is this but a definition of the 
prophetical function ? and it is a definition which 
takes no notice of prediction, as an essential ele- 
ment of prophecy. In a subsequent verse of 
the same chapter the Apostle contrasts, in their 
respective effects upon unbelievers, the gift of ° 
tongues with the gift of prophecy ; and in doing 
so, not only throws great light upon the nature 
of both gifts, but also remarkably illustrates 
that passage of Old Testament Scripture which 
I have read as my text, and which records the 
influence exerted upon Saul’s messengers by 
the sight of the prophets prophesying. “If 
therefore the whole church be come together 
into one place, and all speak with tongues, and 
there come in those that are unlearned, or un- 
believers, will they not say that ye are mad P” 
(In a similar way the tongues on the day of 
Pentecost were scoffingly attributed by some to 
the effects of wine.) “ But if all prophesy, and 
there come in one that believeth not, or one 
unlearned, he is convinced of all, he is judged 
of all: and thus are the secrets of his heart 
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made manifest ; and so falling down on his face 
he will worship God, and report that God is in 
you of a truth.” We gather from this passage, 
that the prophecy of which the Apostle spoke 
consisted chiefly (if not exclusively) in a power- 
ful and searching address to the human con- 
science ; such as when applied and made effec- 
tual by the Holy Spirit, had the effect of con- 
vincing of sin. Such addresses, however, are not 
confined to past ages of the Church’s history ; 
they are made, and are ever and anon accom- 
panied with similar happy effects, now-a-days. 
It may haply have befallen some of us, in the 
course of our attendance upon the ministry of 
God’s Word, to hear our own case described 
with such accuracy and precision, that the 
preacher seems to have been purposely deli- 
neating our character, when in truth nothing 
was further from his thoughts than ourselves, 
or from his intentions than personality. The 
true account of which phenomenon is, that by 
studying the workings of the human heart as 
they are exhibited to us in Scripture, and as 
we experience them in ourselves, the faithful 
minister of God’s Word obtains a knowledge of 
our common nature, which enables him to fol- 
low the conscience along its most labyrinthine 
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windings, and into its inmost recesses } and. so 
to detect the hidden processes whereby good 
and evil are conceived in the mind and brought 
to birth in the conduct, that the sinner, when 
appealed to on the basis of this knowledge, is 
surprised at the accurate portraiture of his own 
case, and asks in amazement with Nathanael: 
«Whence knowest thou me?” 

Thrice happy he, if instead of resenting as 
un unwelcome intrusion this exposure of the 
secrets of his heart, instead of meeting convic- 
tion with the sentiment of Ahab: “ Hast thou 
found me, O mine enemy?” he is induced by 
it to “ fall down upon his face” and “ worship 
God,” to prostrate himself spiritually in peni- 
tence and faith before Him, whose Divine 
Providence has brought him in the way of this 
appeal ! 

What has been advanced may suffice to prove 
that the prophet of former days was, in all sub- 
stantial points, identical with the preacher of 
these. In all substantial points. The commis- 
sion both of prophet and preacher is to set 
forth the Divine Oracles; to speak to their 
fellow-sinners the word which proceedeth out 
of the mouth of the Lord. It is only an acci- 
dental, not an essential difference between the 
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two, that in the case of the prophet this word 
is derived from immediate inspiration, while in. 
that of the preacher it is gathered by prayerful 
study out of the pages of a written record. 
Nor, so long as the testimony borne by both is 
a testimony of God’s Word, does it constitute 
an essential difference, that in the prophet’s 
case the testimony should oftentimes be a warn- 
ing of future and impending events, in the 
preacher’s an admonition of present privileges 
and present duties. Prediction and instruc- 
tion are only different portions of the Divine 
Word; and one most essential end of predic- 
tion, no less than of instruction, is to edify 
mankind, either by moving them to flee from 
impending judgments, or by stimulating them’ 
to the pursuit of those promised blessings, whose 
inheritance is made contingent upon their faith 
and obedience. It must, indeed, be admitted 
that Prophecy under the Old Testament dis- 
pensation did most frequently assume the form 
of prediction. It is by a writer of the New 
Testament that its essentially instructive cha- 
racter is first recognized; and we are war- 
ranted perhaps in the supposition, that al- 
though, even under the New Economy, Pro- 
phecy did not desert the ground, which she 
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had hitherto so amply occupied, of prediction 
(witness the Book of the Revelation of St. 
John, and St. Paul’s fore-announcement of the 
Man of Sin), her complexion assumed more of 
a moral and less of an historical cast, and the 
prophet’s functions were more and more iden- 
tified with those of the preacher, until at length 
all distinction between the two was lost. A 
reason may be discerned for this difference of 
complexion between earlier and later Prophecy 
in the different position occupied by the pro- 
phets of the Old and those of the New Testa- 
ment. The central theme and subject of all 
Prophecy, under whatever Economy, is Christ. 
“The testimony of Jesus is,” as we are told, 
“the spirit of prophecy.” Upon this one cen- 
tral theme every revelation made by God to man 
has either a direct or indirect bearing. Every 
revelation is an unfolding, in terms more or 
less explicit, of Christ Jesus. The first pro- 
phecy, which told of that Seed of the woman 
who should bruise the serpent’s head, laid down 
the one great topic of which all future pro- 
phecy was to be an expansion and develop- 
ment. So long, therefore, as this promised Seed 
had not yet made his appearance in the world, 
it might reasonably be expected. that Pro- 
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phecy would occupy chiefly the ground of pre- 
diction. Her attitude would naturally be that 
of one peering forward into futurity; and those 
words of Sisera’s mother would be the key-note 
of her every strain, “ Why is his chariot so long 
in coming? why tarry the wheels of his chariot?” 
Equally reasonable is it to suppose, that the 
first Advent having taken place, and redemp- 
tion having been transacted, prophecy should 
assume a corresponding change of tone, and 
busy herself (principally if not exclusively) 
with the past, deriving exhortations to holy 
living, and consolations for wounded con- 
sciences, and confirmation for the faith of weak 
believers, from the already manifested love of 
God our Saviour. 

‘Thus much has been said, by way of estab- 
lishing an identity (in essentials) between the 
office of the Prophet and the Preacher, and 
so laying a basis for the application of our 
text to the circumstances of our own times. 
We now proceed to make some remarks, aris- 
ing out of the passage before us, (taken in con- 
nexion with its context,) which, it is hoped, 
may not be inapplicable to the present solemn 
occasion: and may God add His blessing to 
what shall be said! 
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God. employs various methods of frustrating 
the purposes of those who seek out His people 
with hostile intentions. _The two captains of 
fifty, whom Ahaziah sent to apprehend Elijah, 
were consumed by fire from Heaven; and it was 
only by a submissive acknowledgment of the 
Prophet’s power, that the third captain es- 
caped a similar doom. And there is a passage 
of New Testament history, which more justly 
admits of being drawn into comparison with the 
narrative before us. The officers sent by the 
Chief Priests and Pharisees, to take our blessed 
Lord, ere yet He had consummated that work 
which the Father had given Him to do, were 
themselves so impressed by the solemn truths 
which fell from His lips, that to lift their hands 
against a Personage whose utterances were so 
mysterious, and yet so conscience-stirring, be- 
came an impossibility ; and the men returned to 
those who had sent them, with this avowal of 
the cause of their impotence, ‘Never man spake 
like this Man.” Very similar in its cha- 
racter is the incident mentioned in our text: 
Saul, breathing out threatenings and slaughters 
against David, sends messengers to apprehend. 
him. The hostile purpose of those messengers 
is frustrated by the coming in upon them of a 
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mighty and irresistible spiritual influence. Ina 
similar manner was a second and a third com- 
pany of messengers disarmed, and the same 
fate ultimately befell the monarch himself. 
His design of enmity was defeated in a manner 
truly humiliating to the spirit of a haughty 
prince. As he proceeded towards the spot 
where David and Samuel were to be found, 
“the Spirit of God,” we are told, “was upon 
him also; and he went on, and prophesied, 
until he came to Naioth in Ramah. And he 
stripped off his clothes also,”’”—that is, the royal 
or military apparel, which betokened his rank,— 
“and prophesied before Samuel in like manner, 
and lay down before him all that day and all 
that night.” In making common cause with 
Samuel, David had identified himself with the 
ministers and representatives of the then ex- 
isting Church of God; and by the frustration of 
Saul’s devices, God designed to show that no 
weapon formed against His Church, as re- 
presented by its ministers, should prosper. 

Our text then presents to us these two great 
subjects of consideration: I. A spiritual in- 
fluence exerted upon certain persons; II. The 
instrumentality employed in making this im- 
pression. 

L 2 
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I. A spiritual influence exerted upon certain 
persons. Both the messengers of Saul and Saul 
himself were constrained by a strange and irre- 
sistible impulse to prophesy before Samuel. In 
this seizure and ecstasy of minds, previously 
bent on the prosecution of a hostile purpose, 
there was, no doubt, something miraculous, or 
rather, something that must not be confounded 
with the ordinary operations of the Holy Spirit. 
But yet there were circumstances in the former 
which may usefully remind us of the latter. 

Saul stripping off his royal apparel, and lying 
down in the very dust before Samuel,—what a 
picture does this present to us of the sinner’s 
self-abasement, when the convicting and con- 
verting influences of the Holy Spirit first pour 
in upon his heart! When the forcible appeals 
of the Divine Word are brought home to his 
conscience under a power to which he has as 
yet been comparatively a stranger, how does he 
strip off the raiment of self-complacency and 
self-sufficiency in which he had hitherto been. 
wont to array himself, and the guise of all vain 
excuses in which he had concealed from his own 
view his spiritual deformity! How does he 
become, as it were by the dawning in upon him 
of a new apprehension, vile in his own eyes, 
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and loathsome in his own sight! How does he 
prostrate himself, in deepest humiliation of 
spirit, at the foot of that Cross which has now 
become his only hope! There is now no more 
cloaking of himself in the garment of his own 
righteousness ; for the penetrative light of the 
Divine Word has discovered the flaws and soils 
and tatters of that attire; the garment is seen 
to be too narrow for a man to wrap himself 
withal ; and so he is fain to look out of himself 
for the spotless raiment of a Saviour’s righte- 
ousness,—for a perfect obedience, under cover of 
which he may present himself before God, and 
find acceptance. 

A blessed and happy influence this, which 
has been exerted upon his spirit; and one, 
haply, no less marvellous than the impression 
made upon Saul of old. Of the latter, men 
said, “Is Saul also among the prophets?” The 
spiritual character sat strangely and unwontedly 
upon this furious and worldly prince. So 
marvellous in men’s eyes was the transforma- 
tion, that “Saul among the prophets” passed 
into a proverb of marvellousness. It was mar- 
vellous that a hard and bad man should be thus 
absorbed into the vortex of a spiritual influence ; 
marvellous that one who had rejected God by 
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slighting His word, should be seen enthusi- 
astically engaged in a sacred exercise; mar- 
vellous that a proud man should not only be 
humbled, but humble himself, putting off volun- 
tarily those outward trappings of royalty which 
he had hitherto worn with so much of com- 
placency ; marvellous that one who was bent 
upon the destruction of an unoffending fellow- 
creature, should be turned aside from his pur- 
pose, not by any combination of happy and 
fortuitous circumstances, nor by any external 
restraint shutting him out from the accomplish- 
ment of hisend, but simply by the coming in upon 
him of an holy ecstasy, which rapt him into 
compliance with the suggestions of the Spirit. 
And is not the result of the Holy Spirit’s 
ordinary operations as much a marvel, in the 
strict and true sense of that word, as His bestowal 
of extraordinary gifts? Ifa miracle be defined 
to be that which is contrary to the wonted course 
of nature, (and this is a popular definition which 
most persons would be willing to accept,) then, 
certainly, the term miracle comprises all those 
ordinary agencies of Divine grace now at work in 
the world, whereby the human will receives a 
new bias, the heart a new influence, and the 


understanding a new light. The result of these 
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agencies is indisputably a marvel, as being a 
counteraction—not indeed of the course of out- 
ward nature, but—of the inward native ten- 
dency of the human heart; a supernatural sus- 
pension of a moral course, which, if God did 
not arrest its progress by Divine power, would 
terminate assuredly in the utter depravation of 
the character, and the ruin of the soul. And it 
is, doubtless, in allusion to the signs and 
wonders wrought by the Holy Spirit’s ordinary 
agency, that, in our Church Collect for the 
Bishops and Clergy, we are taught to address 
the Almighty as a God “who worketh great 
marvels.” The appropriateness of that designa- 
tion, in a prayer which invokes the Divine 
blessing upon the Christian Ministry, and their 
assembled congregations, is to be found in the 
fact that it commonly pleases God to work these 
marvels by the instrumentality of His Word and 
Sacraments. In the solemn assemblies of His 
people, and through the ministry of His or- 
dained servants, He usually dispenses those 
spiritual influences, whose effects upon the cha- 
racter are so wonderful. 

II. And thus we are led on to the considera- 
tion of the second topic suggested by our text : 
the instrumentality employed in making this 
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impression upon Saul himself and his mes- 
sengers. In the case of the latter, we are 
distinctly informed that it was not until they 
saw the company of the prophets prophesying, 
and Samuel standing as appointed over them, 
that they also prophesied. It was the sight of 
the Church’s ministers, uttermg under the 
Spirit’s influences the mysteries of the Divine 
Word, and subordinated in godly discipline to 
one head, which struck into their spirits a 
sudden impression of God’s presence with His 
Church, and swept along their minds, resistless, 
into sympathy with the religious exercises in 
which the prophets were engaged. 

My brethren, what sight is so infectious, if 
we may be allowed to use the term, as that of a 
congregation of persons solemnly assembled for 
Divine worship, and joining, as with one heart 
and one tongue, in the sacred exercises of 
prayer and praise? Can such a sight fail— 
even if it make no permanent impression upon 
the spectator—of absorbing his mind for a 
season into the current of devotion? It is but 
what we should expect from the constitution of 
our nature, that a strong impression, which 
pervades a company of men, should rapidly, 
and as with an electric shock, communicate 
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itself to all who come amongst them. The . 
panic in war is such a strong impression, irre- 
sistible in its force, and propagating itself with 
the speed of lightning. Such, too, is the natural 
enthusiasm on certain topics of general interest, 
which a few ardent spirits easily succeed in 
kindling among the multitude. And, in matters 
spiritual, there is a movement of mind analogous 
to these ; a movement in conformity, as I have 
said, with the fundamental principles of our 
nature, but having its origin in the higher 
power of Divine grace. And this movement 
has probably been felt by all of us in the 
solemn assemblies of the Church, when those 
assemblies have been conducted, not in a cold 
and formal spirit, but with life and energy. 
The instinctive apprehension that others around 
us are stirring up all that is in them,— 
the will, the affections, the understanding,—to 
seek the face of their God, has stolen in upon us 
with magical power; and we have felt assisted. 
in the task of raising our own hearts heayven- 
wards, and realizing the sublime verities of 
religion. Over and above the associations of 
the place (which of themselves lend wings to 
devotion) there is a sympathy abroad,—a sym- 
pathy recognized by the spiritual faculty within 
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. us,—which lifts up the soul, as by an instinct, 
into unison with the song of praise and thanks- 
giving. When we see the company of the 
prophets prophesying, and Samuel standing as 
appointed over them, the Spirit of God is upon 
us, and we also prophesy. 

Such is, we believe, the experience of every 
devout mind; such the Christian’s realization 
of the blessing annexed by charter to Public 
Worship, “ Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” And who shall wonder that the 
influence whereof we speak should be trans- 
mitted occasionally to the indevout,—the holy 
spark communicated to the worldly and indif- 
ferent; that those who come to the House of 
God, if not to scoff, yet with no higher aim 
than to sacrifice an hour at the shrine of re- 
spectability, should remain, like these mes- 
sengers of Saul, to join in the exercises of 
religion ? Who shall wonder, if, coming within 
the sphere of a sympathetic spiritual movement, 
even they are absorbed into its vortex ; if, while 
witnessing the reverent solemnities of our Zion, 
and the going up of the incense-cloud of prayer 
and praise, their minds should be swept along 
into unison with what is proceeding before their 
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eyes, and, it may be, permanently impressed 
with the reality and attractiveness of religion ? 

And while dwelling upon the happy influ- 
ence exercised upon many minds by the solem- 
nities of Public Worship, we cannot refrain 
from asking,—not in the spirit of boastful 
triumph, but in that of humble thankfulness, 
—what Church has made a more satisfactory 
provision than our own for the devout conduct- 
ing of those solemnities? What arrangements 
can be conceived better calculated to stimulate 
and cherish the flame of devotion than those 
which find place in our own Service Book? 
In what uninspired composition is there to be 
found such a combination of fervour with 
chastity, of dignity with pathos, as in the 
Liturgy of the Church of England? Where 
shall we meet with so apt a vehicle for the 
aspirations of a devout soul as in those un- 
rivalled Collects and other forms of prayer, 
whose simplicity renders them intelligible to 
the humblest, and appreciable by the begin- 
ner, while the depth and richness of their sig- 
nificance meets the wants of the profoundest 
religionist ? 

But we must hasten on to make some con- 
cluding remarks on the particular religious 
exercises in which the messengers of Saul, and 
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Saul himself, found Samuel engaged. They. 
saw the company of the prophets prophesying. 
At the opening of our discourse, we endea- 
voured to point out the signification of the 
term prophesying, in its scriptural usage; we 
saw that the Prophet was but an ambassador 
of heaven, commissioned for the utterance of 
Divine Truth; and that those who announce 
that truth to men, under the warrant of a 
Divine commission, are still prophets, in the 
scriptural usage of that term, although en- 
dowed with no power of insight into futurity. 
And when we repeat, what also has been pre- 
viously stated, that Christ is the sum and sub- 
stance of the Divine communication to man; 
and that all the testimonies of God’s Word 
have a reference more or less direct to Him; 
need we account it a strange phenomenon, 
that the prophesying of the prophets should 
exert upon those who listen to it a marvellous 
influence, until their mouths also are filled 
with the praises of that Redeemer, under Whom 
bear all the prophets witness ? 

It was the Lord’s own testimony respecting 
Himself,—‘‘I, if I be lifted up from the earth; 
will draw all men unto me.” And such is 
indeed the efficacy of the Cross of Christ, when 
lifted up by the faithful preacher to the appre- 
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hension of the mind’s eye. The testimony of 
Christ crucified is intrinsically (apart from the 
spiritual influence by which, in many cases, it 
is seconded) a constraining and an attractive 
tendency. It is calculated to call into active 
exercise many of the most influential motives 
of the human heart: a strong appeal is made 
thereby to our dread of that justice which could 
in no other way receive satisfaction than by 
the sacrifice of a Divine Person. The mani- 
festation of Divine mercy at the Cross has a 
natural tendency to awaken corresponding sen- 
timents of devout gratitude and adoring love ; 
to melt down into compunction the obduracy 
of the rugged heart, this testimony has many 
a tender and touching appeal, founded on the 
affecting incidents of the Lord’s passion; on 
the piercing of His sacred body with the in- 
struments of torture; on the anguish of soul, 
which extorted that cry from His lips, “My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” - 
These are appeals, we say, which have in them 
a native and inherent efficacy ; their persuasive- 
ness rests on their intimate adaptation to the 
principles which ordinarily sway and bias hu- 
man nature. It is not, however, by any mere 
power of moral persuasion that the alienated 
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heart of man can be effectually turned to God. 
In order to the accomplishment of this great 
end, the Spirit must second the Prophet’s 
testimony, putting life and energy into the 
preached word, and causing it—not merely 
to reach the apprehensions of the understand- 
ing, but—to penetrate, with a renewing effi- 
cacy, into the very springs of the charac- ~ 
ter. And this happy effect is most frequently 
wrought in cases where the Prophet’s own 
heart and conscience are under the impression 
of the Sacred. Truth which he delivers; where 
the matter of the testimony has been gathered 
from an experimental acquaintance with that 
Word, which he is commissioned to declare. 
It cannot reasonably be expected that a life- 
less ministry, even although it be a ministry of 
truth, should be crowned with much success. 
The prophet, who is not himself the subject of 
a spiritual influence, will, for the most part, 
speak in the air. Beautiful and eloquent may 
his words be; so that the subject of which he 
treats shall borrow a picturesque lustre from 
them, as a landscape from the moonlight; but, 
however much the light shed by them upon 
the understanding, it will be a cold, unfructi- 
fying ray, destitute of warmth and vitality, 
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and productive of no real fruit in the convic- 
tion of the soul, and the transformation of the 
character. Spiritual life in the teacher is, 
under all ordinary circumstances, a condition 
of spiritual awakening in the taught. 

And we cannot but encourage ourselves, bre- 
thren, in the hope, that amidst much of divi- 
sion and party spirit, and many consequent 
breaches in the walls of our Zion which may 
well humble us in the dust, when we reflect 
upon them ; more of spiritual life has, during 
the last few years, manifested itself among the 
clergy, and, by consequence, among the laity 
of our Church, than has been known perhaps 
in any preceding generation. Never, perhaps, 
has the prophetical office been so truly realized 
within her pale; never have so many of her 
ministers testified so faithfully and unequi- 
vocally of Him who is the Alpha and Omega 
of Christian preaching; never, perhaps, have 
so large a number of them realized in their own 
experience the truths which they have taught, 
as at the present day,—a day when error is rife, 
when scepticism is assuming more subtle and 
more fascinating forms than she has worn hi- 
therto, and when the number and ability of the 
assailants of truth make it incumbent upon her 
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advocates to bring into the field every instru- 
mentality with which they can lawfully furnish 
themselves. Thankfully do we pause upon this 
reflection, amidst much that is painful both 
within and. without; it is an oasis in the desert, 
whose bloom and verdure is grateful to the eye. 
For we feel that so long as her ministers are 
faithful to the requirements of the prophetical 
office,—so long as their ministrations are not 
merely based upon the Word, but animated 
also by the spirit of Prophecy, the Church of 
England stands upon a rock so impregnable 
that no adversary shall be able to shake her 
stedfastness. We feel that her system has but 
to be pervaded with life in order to be invin- 
cible,—in order to impress the godless and 
indifferent (yea, and even her most hostile 
antagonist) with a reverence for her lofty 
claims and a sense of her high vocation; and 
to ensure to her the devout affection of every 
really earnest and pious mind. For in her 
is seen that combination of scriptural doctrine 
with apostolic discipline, which, when trans- 
ferred from theory to practice, and acted out 
before the eyes of men, cannot fail of engaging 
in its favour both reverence and love. Con- 
necting herself as she does, by her formularies 
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and discipline, with the remotest antiquity, 
while she has, with a holy jealousy, guarded 
from defilement the well of Divine Truth, she 
has made good her claim to all the affectionate 
veneration, which a religious community can 
challenge at the hand of her members, No- 
thing is needed, in order to exhibit her to the 
world’s eye in all the beauty of holiness, save 
spiritual vitality in the men who are entrusted 
with the administration of her system, Let 
us see but this: and however subtle the devices, 
however fierce the onset of her foes, we enter- 
tain no apprehensions of her security, and her 
ultimate triumph. She shall stand and with- 
stand in the evil day; not, indeed, by the 
weapons of a carnal warfare, but by the pre- 
vailing influence of truth abiding in her and 
with her; an influence which shall constrain 
many even of her foes to yield her an unwill- 
ing homage. The spectacle of a community 
bearing a living testimony for Christ, in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse generation, 
and maintaining among her members godly 
discipline and order—that valuable heirloom 
which has descended to her from primitive 
times, shall cause many to fall down on their 
faces, and acknowledge their conviction of her 
VOL. I. M 
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claims, and report that God is in her of truth. 
It shall be as it was of old. When the hostile 
messengers of Saul see the prophets prophe- 
sying, and Samuel standing as appointed 
over them, the Spirit of God shall be upon the 
messengers of Saul, and they also shall pro- 
phesy. 

It is now my part, brethren, to call you to 
the performance of a great duty ; a duty which 
easily and naturally connects itself with the train 
of thought which we have been pursuing. We 
have seen, in the course of our remarks, that it 
is chiefly through the ministry of His ordained 
servants that God dispenses those spiritual in- 
fluences, which constitute the Church’s life. 
But under all ordinary circumstances, this 
ministry cannot be satisfactorily fulfilled, ex- 
cept by those who give themselves wholly to 
the execution of it, and concentrate upon this 
one point their entire energies of soul and 
body. Therefore, the Word of God prescribes, 
(and it is an appointment whose expediency 
approves itself to our reason,) that the Chris- 
tian minister shall have a right to refrain from 
secular pursuits, and to claim a maintenance 
from his fellow-men, in requital of his spiritual 
services: even so hath the Lord ordained that 
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they “who preach the Gospel should live of 
the Gospel.” 

The venerable Institution, which to-day 
claims your benevolent support, bases its cha- 
ritable operations upon this precept of the 
Divine Law. Of the duty inculcated upon the 
laity in the passage which I have quoted, it 
takes the most liberal and enlarged view, 
rightly accounting that provision for the mem- 
bers of a man’s family is the most effective way 
of rendering assistance to himself; and that 
the feeling that such a provision is within 
reach, will tend greatly to relieve that burden 
of anxiety, whose pressure is so great a hin- 
drance to every earnest pursuit, and most of 
all to that of the sacred calling. We request, 
then, your liberal contributions in support of 
this Institution, based, as it is, in principle, 
upon that Word which is our rule of life as 
Christians. Its prosperity has an important 
bearing upon the comfort, and, through the 
comfort, on the ministerial efficiency of our 
poorer clergy. 

Remember ye, brethren, that upon the effi- 
ciency of the Christian ministry depends, in 
great measure, the life of the Christian Church ; 
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and in the full consideration of this truth, give 
your support to the object we are advocating. 
God, indeed, is independent of any means in 
the communication of His blessings. He can 
dispense, if it so please Him, with the planting 
of Paul, and the watering of Apollos; but, as 
in nature the exertions of the husbandman 
are a necessary condition, though not an origi- 
nating cause, of the earth’s increase and fruit- 
fulness; so it isin grace. ‘The prophets pro- 
phesying” are the ordinary means which God 
employs and blesses, in order to bring their 
fellow-men under the control of a spiritual in- 
fluence. These are the golden pipes, through 
which the golden oil of Divine grace is emptied 
into the candlestick. May He grant unto us, 
as a Church, pastors after His own heart, who 
shall feed us with knowledge and understand- 
ing, so that through them may be transmitted 
to us freely this sacred oil, and that, fed by its 
continual influx, our light may shine brightly 
before men, and our candlestick remain before 
the Lord in His Sanctuary, never to be removed 
out of her place! 


SERMON VIII. 


FINAL IMPENITENCE, 


Preached in Lent, 1857, at the Church of St. Mary-the- 
Virgin, Oxford. 


“Chen he satd, £ pray thee, therefore, father, that thou 
fwouldest send him to mp father’s house: for i habe 
fibe brethren: that he map testify unto them, lest thep 
also come into this place of torment.”—LuxKe xvi. 
27, 28. 

We are to speak to you this evening on the 

awful subject of Final Impenitence ; and on a 

subject so full of mystery, so beset (as we 

conceive) with erroneous fancies, we specially 
desire to speak in such a manner as that, in our 
every assertion, we may be led by the hand of 

God’s Word. 

Holy Scripture presents for our contemplation 
one actual and one imaginary example of Final 

Impenitence ; and from these, as being all that 
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it has pleased Almighty God to reveal, we must 
gather all that we can ascertain on the subject. 
The actual example is Judas Iscariot, who is ex- 
pressly termed “the son of perdition,” and of 
whom our Lord confesses that he alone of all 
“the glorious company of the Apostles” was 
“lost.” The imaginary example is the rich 
man of the parable, some of whose words I have 
just read. In a certain point of view, the ima- 
ginary example is even more valuable than the 
historical one. Our blessed Lord moulded the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus as it pleased His 
gracious Wisdom; He had the absolute control 
of His materials. With the history of an indi- 
vidual, on the other hand, although of course 
it is supremely overruled by the providence 
of God, there must ever be an interference 
arising from the agency of man’s will. Parts 
of the example, therefore, may not so exactly 
suit the lesson, which God intends us to draw 
from them, as in a case where the illustration is 
professedly fictitious. 

Yet it is curious and interesting to observe 
how many points of resemblance the historical 
and the imaginary example present. The be- 
setting sin of Judas, that which lured him step 
by step to perdition, was covetousness. Dives 
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is represented as surrounded with all the ob- 
jects which wealth can purchase, and which 
it is implied (if not expressed) in the narrative, 
had ensnared his affections.—Judas grudged 
to Christ the alabaster-box of ointment of 
spikenard, secretly wishing that the proceeds 
of the sale of it might have been thrown into 
the common purse, and so have swelled his 
gains and pampered his lust of money. Dives 
hardens his heart against the sorrows of 
Lazarus,—cannot afford him aught but the 
crumbs.—Judas stood on the highest pinnacle 
of religious privilege. Dives is a son of Abra- 
ham.—Judas, though impenitent to the last, 
displays the relentings of natural affection in 
his final interview with the chief priests. Dives, 
even amid the horrors of an eternity of woe, 
shows that natural sensibility is by no means 
dead. within him. 

We invite you then, my brethren, to study 
the model of Final Impenitence which our 
Lord Himself has constructed for us, and to 
frame your notions of its nature exclusively on 
that model. Let us glean out from this solemn 
narrative the true idea of the character of Dives. — 
His story is not one of high-handed crime and 
outrage. It presents to us merely the picture 
of a selfish and semi-sceptical worldling, lying 
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in the bosom of the Church and in the lap of 
luxury at the same time. 

May Almighty God bless the contemplation 
of it to your souls. 

Our text, then, records the experience and 
expresses the sentiments of one who had his 
portion in this life,—the experience, I say, and 
sentiments of such an one, when he has passed 
out of this condition of existence into another, 
not cognizable by human senses. We have 
here, then, a glimpse afforded us, by Him who 
cannot lie or deceive, into that mysterious realm 
which lies beyond the grave, and into those 
distinct and separate portions of it allotted re- 
spectively to the souls of the righteous and 
the ungodly. The latter is described emphati- 
cally as a place of torment, although it is not 
to be confounded with that eventual place of 
torment into which the final sentence of the 
great judgment-day will bid the ungodly depart. 
The place spoken of is a place of preliminary 
and anticipative woe, in which the souls of the 
impenitent are harassed by a fearful looking for 
of judgment and fiery indignation, and so taste 
the bitterness of eternal death, before that awful 
sentence is fully consummated upon them. 

It is something—it is a step towards higher 
reaches of faith, to be well assured of the exist- 
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ence and reality of this invisible realm, in which 
the spirits of the departed energize (for surely 
such is the plain teaching of the parable) after 
they are severed from the body, and go through 
all the processes of consciousness, thought, and 
feeling. It is something to believe, or rather 
something to realize the truth, that there is 
indeed a world, more thickly peopled with the 
spirits of the departed than this earth is with 
the bodies of the living; and that among the 
inhabitants of this world there are movements 
of mind, actings of the will, the memory, the 
understanding, the affections: on the one hand, 
a spiritual intercommunion with Christ and the 
members of Christ, fetching deepest peace into 
the soul; on the other, all the agitations of 
fear, remorse, compunction, and despair. Yet 
is there no outward sign betokening these 
emotions to the human senses; no burst of 
anguish venting itself in tears and sighs; no 
exceeding great and bitter cry, or at least none 
that can reach us as we are at present con- 
stituted. The realm is to us a shrouded realm, 
but surely not the less real because we cannot 
apprehend it with our senses. The very thought 
of such an invisible, and at the same time so 
populous and stirring a realm, should have a 
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solemnizing effect upon the mind. If by God’s 
grace we are enabled to realize the thought, 
this would lift our minds a little out of the 
earthliness, in which their conversancy with 
the things that are seen, and with the life of 
the senses, has such a tendency to enwrap 
them. 

Let so much suffice on the general topic 
brought before us by the passage. Let us now 
consider briefly what the text implies of the 
circumstances, sentiments, and character of the 
rich worldling, who is represented as under- 
going torments. 

I. As to his circumstances. It is sufficiently 
indicated that he was a Jew by descent. He 
calls Abraham father, and Abraham, though 
separated from him by a great gulf, though 
unable to render him assistance, or comply 
with his request, does not refuse to recognize 
him, in his present outcast and destitute state, 
as a member of his highly-favoured lineage. 
«“ Abraham said unto him, Son, remember.” 
What! a son of Abraham, and yet an outcast! 
Circumcised the eighth day, and yet a repro- 
bate! A child of God’s covenant, and yet a 
vessel of wrath fitted to destruction! One to 
whom pertained the adoption, and yet an exile 
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from God and happiness! A hearer of the law, 
and yet one against whom the wrath of God is 
revealed! A rightful heir of glory, and yet 
an actual partaker of condemnation! My 
brethren, this character and this doom may 
easily co-exist; and the possibility of their co- 
existence is easily explained, when we re- 
member that they are not all Israel who are of 
Israel, neither is he a Jew who is one out- 
wardly. This miserable outcast from God’s 
favour had been planted in God’s vineyard, the 
visible Church; he had been born a member of 
a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar 
people; he bore in his body the marks of the 
covenant; all those high privileges, which ad- 
mission to the covenant involves, he had been 
made free to partake of; from his youth up- 
ward he had been surrounded by means of 
grace ; to him, as well as to others, the bleeding 
sacrifice and other typical ceremonies had 
preached, in a mystery, the way of life; re- 
ligious instruction, instruction in the things 
which concerned his peace, was placed within 
his reach ; in the synagogue, hard by his lordly 
mansion, Moses and the Prophets had been 
read every Sabbath-day: and yet he was lost; 
his latter end was that he perished for ever. 
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IJ. From the position and circumstances of 
this rich worldling, we next proceed to consider 
his sentiments. He is represented as imploring 
Abraham to save his five brethren from the 
doom in which he had irretrievably involved 
himself, by sending them an unearthly warning 
of the reality of a future state of existence, and 
of its horrors for the ungodly. He would not 
that his brethren, whom, perhaps, he had en- 
couraged by his example in evil courses, should 
be implicated in the same utter ruin with him- 
self. My brethren, we have just been warning 
you how very possibly the highest religious 
privileges may co-exist with such a state of 
heart and character as will ensure condemnation 
to its possessor; we now warn you how very 
possibly the amiabilities of natural character 
may co-exist with such a state. 

It does not seem that every spark of natural 
affection, exile from God and from happiness 
though he be, is extinguished in this man’s 
breast. Great as was the selfishness and the 
indifference to the wants and miseries of others, 
which during his lifetime he had exhibited, he 
still nourishes that regard for his brethren, his 
kinsmen according to the flesh, which nature 
has. planted in the hearts of all of us. He is 
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not yet a demon, although destined for ever to 
be the associate of demons. Touches of human 
feeling for those who were once nearly con- 
nected with him by the ties of blood, and whose 
ruin he was instrumental in promoting,—feel- 
ings which gave rise to an earnest desire for 
their rescue,—redeem him from that charge 
of utter hardness and settled hatred to all other 
created beings, which we are apt, perhaps erro- 
neously apt, to associate with our notions of 
the denizens of hell. We instinctively regard 
the place of torment as a place where none but 
malignant and selfish feelings can be at work ; 
a place where the kindlier emotions of compas- 
sion, sympathy, good-will cannot in any form, 
or under any circumstances, find admittance. 
And whether this view of the subject be true 
or not, certain it is that the result of our in- 
stinctively admitting and maintaining it has a 
most prejudicial effect upon our minds. We 
argue (and if not with perfect conclusiveness, 
at least with some show of reason) thus:—If 
nothing in the form of natural affection, kindly 
feeling, or good-will towards men, can find 
admittance into hell; if all such emotions be 
uncongenial with the utter depravity and obdu- 
racy of the inhabitants of that place, then so 
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long as these emotions, these touches of sensi- 
bility, linger in my nature, there is always a 
redeeming point in me; I need not apprehend 
that my portion will be with the ungodly, how- 
ever few my qualifications to rank among God’s 
saints. 

Such is, I believe, not the expressed, but the 
implicit, reasoning of many a worldly and un- 
renewed mind, when contemplating (under 
convictions of conscience) the eternal prospect 
which lies before it. But is this reasoning 
any thing more than a mere palliative, whose 
effects are soothing for the time being, but in 
the issue aggravate the evil? Will even the 
grounds on which this reasoning is based, the 
premises which lead to the conclusion, bear 
examination? We think not. We would not 
overstrain the significance of a parable, or find 
in it more than it was intended to convey, but 
we think we may safely deduce from the pas- 
sage before us the obvious inference, that the 
harbouring of natural affection is not incom- 
patible with the condition of the reprobate. 

And thus have we clearly made out two dis- 
tinct points respecting Dives—points of cha- 
racter and of situation—not, indeed, sufficient 
to secure his salvation, but both, so far as they 
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go, favourable rather than unfavourable to it. 
First, he was a member of the then existing 
Church of God; secondly, he was not wholly 
devoid of all benevolent and disinterested 
feeling. 

Til. Let me mention a third point, still 
more favourable to his salvation than the two 
preceding, but still quite insufficient to secure 
it: this is, that so far as appears from the 
narrative, he had not been guilty of any crime, 
of any gross or palpable offence whatever. 
Ungodly he might be, and was; selfish he 
might be, and was; but he does not appear to 
have been, in any true sense of the term, a 
wicked man. “There was a certain rich 
man ;”—well, the mere possession of riches is 
no crime: what evil had he done? We do not 
read that he had done any. He had not hurled 
blasphemous defiance against the Most High. 
His wealth, for aught that appears to the con- 
trary, had been innocently acquired, not wrung 
by oppression out of the spoils of widows’ 
houses. Nor are we led to suppose that the 
luxury in which he lived ever degenerated into 
licence. And so he seemed to stand fairer for 
heaven than a great many professing Chris- 
tians, who are unclean, intemperate, openly 
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vicious. And yet, notwithstanding all these 
favourable points in his character, he made 
shipwreck of his immortal soul. 

My brethren, these remarks may serve to 
confute the fatal error of those in whose esti- 
mation the only real sins in existence are sins 
of commission. And how numerous a class is 
this! How many are there who congratulate 
themselves on the many wrong things which 
they have never done,— God, I thank Thee 
that I am not as other men are, extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican,’— 
without ever taking into consideration the 
many right things which they have left undone. 
Now here is an instance of a man numbered 
with the transgressors, of whom no single sin 
of commission is left upon record. Oh! take 
the warning, you who are looking to your in- 
nocence of crimes, of gross outward transgres- 
sions, as that which will save you, or be a 
sufficient evidence of a renewed heart. Many, 
as Innocent as yourselves of positive transgres- 
sion, are now set forth for an example, suffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire. 

What, then, was the sin, a wilful and im- 
penitent continuance in which ensured the 
eternal loss of this worldling’s soulP With 
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setting before you briefly the nature of this sin 
in its root and in its fruit, we shall conclude 
our consideration of the parable, and enter 
upon the practical and personal application of 
it. 

The sin, in its root, (for every sin has a root, 
a state of mind out of which it springs and to 
which it is referable,) was unbelief’. And I 
think I shall not err if I say that it appears to 


1 This is shown satisfactorily by Dean Trench, in his “ Notes 
on the Parables.” He says; “It ought never to be left out 
of sight or forgotten, that it is not the primary purpose of the 
parable to teach the fearful consequences which will follow on 
the abuse of wealth and on the hard-hearted contempt of the 
poor,—this only subordinately,—but the fearful consequences 
of unbelief, of having the heart set on this world, and refusing 
to give credence to the invisible world which is here known 
only to faith, until by a miserable and too late experience the 
existence of such an unseen world has been discovered. The 
sin of Dives in its root is unbelief: hard-hearted contempt of 
the poor, luxurious squandering on self, are only the forms 
which it takes,—the seat of the disease is within, these are 
but the running sores which witness for the inward plague. 
He who believes not in an invisible world of righteousness and 
truth and spiritual joy, must of necessity place his hope in the 
things which he sees, which he can touch, and taste, and 
smell,—will come to trust in them and to look to them for his 
blessedness, while he knows of no other : it is not of the essence 
of the matter, whether he hoards or squanders, in either case 
he sets his hope on the world.”—(pp. 484, 435.) 
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have been unbelief, not so much of a future 
state generally, as of a future state of eternal 
punishment in particular. Dives had heard of 
the resurrection of the unjust. He never cared 
openly to dispute the truth of the doctrine,— 
he was no avowed infidel,—but he had never 
realized it to his mind, until the bitterest 
experience proved it to be a certainty. 

My brethren, there are thousands of profess- 
ing Christians who nourish, I do not say an 
avowed, but an implicit and virtual, unbelief 
of precisely the same character. Perchance 
in some of your minds, my hearers, doubts 
have at times arisen whether it is conceivable 
that a God of mercy should ever execute the 
threatenings (as you cannot question that He 
will fulfil the promises) of the Gospel. And 
this is especially liable to be the case where 
the conscience is casting about for a plea of 
indulgence to some sin which the heart 
cherishes, and cannot yet be prevailed upon 
to part with. In such cases, it frequently 
happens that a doubt on this article of faith 
is frequently and eagerly admitted into the 
mind, by way of mitigating and relieving 
that impenetrable darkness which rests upon 
the soul’s eternal prospects. The man would 
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very earnestly and with much sincerity dis- 
claim the charge of infidelity. Nor is he, in 
the ordinary sense of the term, an infidel. 
He never questioned, it may be, the doctrine 
of a future state of blessedness for the righteous, 
though even this he is far from apprehending 
with a realizing faith. 

But what shall we say, brethren, of the 
genuineness of that man’s belief, who, instead 
of yielding implicit credit to the entire testi- 
mony of God, arbitrarily accepts one part of 
that testimony as worthy of credit, and rejects 
another? Faith is the receiving God’s assur- 
ances as infallibly true, upon God’s independent 
authority. He, therefore, who receives only 
some of those assurances, does not receive 
even them upon God’s authority, (for otherwise, 
would he not admit the others also?) but 
because they jump with the conclusions of his 
own reason, or the inclinations of his own 
corrupt heart. He is not really resting his 
belief upon the testimony of God, though he 
may admit freely many things which the Holy 
Scripture asserts. 

But I must hasten on to point out the par- 
ticular development of unbelief with which this 
narrative presents us. 
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If a man have no realizing apprehension of a 
future state, still more if he entertain doubts 
respecting some revealed particulars of that 
state, the natural consequence, the practical 
operation of such views, will be a living for 
this world. All beyond the grave is, in such 
a man’s apprehensions, hazy, indistinct, un- 
certain. What counsel, then, does his heart 
give him, if his mind have imbibed such views ? 
What other, than that which the Preacher 
gives in a strain of holy irony and _ pitiful 
sarcasm P—“ A man hath no better thing under 
the sun, than to eat, and to drink, and to be 
merry. Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, 
and drink thy wine with a merry heart. Let 
thy garments be always white, and let thy 
head lack no ointment. Rejoice, O young 
man, in the days of thy youth; and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and 
walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the 
sight of thine eyes.” 

Now this is just the counsel which Dives 
seems to have adopted; these are precisely 
the principles on which he regulated his life. 
His aim was to enjoy himself, to lead a life of 
ease and self-indulgence. With this view, he 
surrounded himself with those refinements of 
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luxury which only wealth can purchase, and 
which, unhappily for his spiritual welfare, an 
uninterrupted flow of prosperity enabled him 
to procure. He secluded himself, as much as 
he could, from annoying sights and distressing 
sounds. Whenever, accidentally, misery or 
want met his eye, he turned away as from an 
object distressing to contemplate. 

And hence, probably, more than from any 
settled hardness of heart, sprang his culmina- 
ting offence, his entire lack of service to God’s 
poor. Lazarus lying at his gate, full of sores, 
was an offensive object; he would not there- 
fore encourage the attendance of the wretched 
beggar by affording him relief,—this would 
only make him a constant pensioner on his 
bounty. To apply himself to the remedy of 
want and suffering would only be to summon 
up that train of melancholy reflections, which 
he was desirous of banishing for ever from his 
mind. 

Behold then, brethren, in three words, the 
origin and development of that sin, which, 
cherished to the end of his days, issued in the 
ruin of his soul,—Practical unbelief; a living 
unto self and for this world; an entire forget- 
fulness of the wants of others. Nothing 
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flagrant, nothing vicious, nothing openly im- 
moral, but quite enough to conduct him to 
that awful realm, where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched. 

My brethren, our subject admits of, or rather 
it challenges, a close application to our own 
circumstances, and that in regard both of the 
times on which we are fallen, and of the place 
in which our lot is cast. 

1. A subtle disbelief of the spiritual world 
in general, and of a future state of existence 
(at least on the side of eternal punishment), 
is fast insinuating itself into the minds of the 
respectable, the educated, and thoughtful 
classes. Do not imagine that, in making 
such a statement, we are guilty of exaggeration. 
There are many symptoms abroad in the 
opinions of society which indicate this under- 
lying infidelity. Thus we have dropped to a 
great extent our belief in the agency of angels, 
good and evil,—a doctrine written with a 
sunbeam by the hand of God Himself, so 
plainly and explicitly revealed in Holy Scrip- 
ture, that “he who runs may read it.” Partly 
through reaction from certain errors of Ro- 
manism (a reaction which commenced at the 
Reformation, but the tide of which is still 
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pulsing on among us), partly through that 
explosion of old superstitions and popular 
errors, which is being brought about by the 
advancement of science and the diffusion of 
knowledge; but chiefly through the tendency 
of our own hearts, whose vanity is irritated 
by truths which we cannot explain, and 
which shrink from the thought of a world of 
spirits, as a thing unfamiliar to their present 
experience; it has come to pass, that a lively 
sense of angelic interferences with human 
affairs, yea, a lively sense of the very per- 
sonality and existence of angels, has utterly 
lost its hold upon the mind of the present 
generation,—is to us all “as a dream, when 
one awaketh.” Would not one provoke an 
inward smile in general society, even if good 
breeding should not allow it outwardly to 
transpire, who should profess his perfect 
assurance (or, rather his consciousness), that 
angels ascend and descend upon every heir 
of salvation, just as upon Jacob of old, when 
he pillowed his head upon the stones of Haran, 
—that they guard such an one in fiery battle 
array, just as they guarded Elisha in Dothan ? 
Yet the holy Apostle asks explicitly, in plain 
and not in figurative language, “ Are they not 
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all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister 
for them who shall be heirs of salvation ?” 
Again, there is a growing, and even avowed, 
disbelief among the most earnest and thought- 
ful men of the day on the subject of eternal 
punishment. And here I would remark that 
disbelief of the future world, in any of its 
aspects, is very closely connected with disbelief 
of the wnseen world which is at present around 
us. Future things, the things of eternity, 
are merely the development of things at present 
unseen. And the habit of mind which calls in 
question unseen things, virtually calls in ques- 
tion things eternal also; for “the things which 
are not seen,” are, as the Apostle says, 
“eternal.” I am aware that the difficulty 
explicitly put forward against the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, is its supposed irrecon- 
cilability with the love of our Heavenly Father. 
But the real springs of men’s belief are often 
hidden from themselves. And those who 
harbour a belief contrary to this great doctrine, 
will do well to examine themselves closely as 
to the reality of their faith generally in the 
agencies and experiences of the unseen world. 
The truth is, that great intellectual advance- 
ment and the’ progress of scientific research, 
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with all its advantages, has no doubt its 
drawbacks. When natural philosophers are 
every day opening up some new second cause, 
of which we were previously in ignorance; 
when nature presents to us ever more and 
more the appearance of being governed by law 
and system, and not by arbitrary interferences ; 
it does become a hard struggle for an educated. 
and a thinking mind (and the more educated 
and thinking, the harder), to maintain the 
early freshnessethe childlike simplicity of our 
faith. Such a struggle is the price which the 
educated man pays for his education, for that 
enlargement of the faculties which makes him 
competent to a higher degree of mental enjoy- 
ment than the peasant. We ought to feel no 
surprise, if we discover in him something to 
compensate for that vast advantage; if the 
child and the peasant discern more clearly than 
he those divine things of faith, which, by the 
very constitution of our minds, the exercise of 
mere natural reason rather obscures. The 
sun at noonday enables us to examine and 
scrutinize all the objects on the surface of our 
planet—the delicate texture of the leaf and 
the blossom, and the sand which is washed up 
from the river’s bed. This is a real and grand 
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advantage, even in a moral point of view; for 
after examining the structure of that blossom, a 
devout heart will send up its tribute of adora- 
tion to the Creator. But is the presence of the 
sun pure gain in the way of discernment, 
without any counterbalancing loss? I trow 
not. While we are examining the leaf and 
the blossom on earth, our antipodes, wrapped 
in thickest night, are contemplating the jewels 
of Heaven, “the moon and the stars which 
the Lord hath ordained.” Darkness, which 
seals up our bodily eyes to the things of earth, 
unseals them to the glories of a sublimer 
sphere. Something of the same kind is obser- 
vable in the human reason. The free develop- 
ment and exercise of it, while on one side 
it supplies the mind with fresh matter for 
glorifying God, on the other has a tendency 
to dim our apprehension of those divine things 
which are the objects of faith, even as the sun 
draws a veil over the stars. I shall suppose, 
then, the case of a man who, while orthodox 
in all the main articles of his religious belief, 
and nominally a member of the Church, has 
allowed his faith in things unseen and eternal 
to be secretly sapped. In that he resembles 
Dives. 
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2. The second point to which I shall call 
your attention, in applying to our own con- 
sciences the warning of the text, is the atmos- 
phere of religious privilege, which my academi- 
cal hearers specially, but those residing in the 
city also in good measure, habitually inhale. 
Perhaps there are few places which are so 
favoured in this respect as our two Universities. 
Always hitherto accounted as great seminaries 
of the Church, they appropriately present both 
to the eye and ear, more of the outward tokens 
of Christianity than any other cities of the 
empire. Ascend any eminence in the neigh- 
bourhood, and you see their hundred spires 
pointing upwards with silent finger to the 
azure firmament, above which God hath 
planted His throne; and there comes up to 
your ear the music of their bells, calling the 
inhabitants to prayer with a frequency charac- 
teristic of the most primitive and the purest 
times. 

Yet who does not know that, where no 
corresponding zeal and spirituality exist in the 
heart, this frequency of religious ordinance 
and. privilege acts rather as a soporific than 
as a stimulant, makes eternal things more 
hazy and less substantial than they were, when 
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worship more rarely recurred? Daily prayer 
and weekly communion are the joy and delight 
of a spiritual and devout mind, and the more 
spiritual any mind becomes, the more does it 
discover an internal craving after these things ; 
but what are they to the mind of a worldling, 
to one whose desires, hopes, and affections 
soar not above this transitory sphere? What 
such an one needs is a thorough awakening 
from:the trance of sin, and the devout aspira- 
tions, which take shape in the daily or weekly 
worship of the Church, have nothing awaken- 
ing in them. They are the breathings of the 
reconciled soul, not the trumpet-call of alarm 
to the hypocrites in Zion. Accordingly, the 
holy offices themselves become a snare to many. 
An unreal religion is made by them more 
dreamy still. And protest as one may against 
delusion, both in one’s own case and that of 
others, it stealthily winds its way (more or less) 
into the bosom of all of us. We have such a 
natural antipathy to the task of laying our- 
selves quite bare before God, and not allowing 
to our religious circumstantials any weight 
in the estimate of our religious character, that 
we seldom as a fact honestly do it. We defer 
it, we put it away to a more convenient season ; 
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conscious of our spiritual nakedness, we shrink 
behind the trees of the garden, to shelter us 
from the intolerable scrutiny of those eyes 
which are “as a flame of fire.” 

My brethren, is it thus with any of you? 
When the arrows of conviction fly around your 
head, are you sheltering yourself behind the 
battlements of religious ordinance, which in 
this place fence you round? silencing the 
clamours of conscience by an appeal to the 
propriety of your externals, and declining to 
enter by an honest self-examination into the 
springs of your own character? The impeni- 
tent Dives dwelt, like yourself, in the bosom of 
the Church, and called Abraham father. 

3. But again. A college life is notoriously 
one of ease, one which furnishes all the mate- 
rials of self-indulgence. The younger mem- 
bers of our Universities have, as a general 
rule, no cares; do not even understand what 
anxiety is. Their wants are provided for at 
the expense of their parents, and the allowance 
_ is generally such as to leave a considerable 
margin for comforts, and for what may be 
even called, and would be reckoned at the 
homes of many of them, luxuries. Magnificent 
foundations, endowed with large revenues, do 
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for the senior members of the Academy what 
parental care (and often parental self-sacrifice) 
does for the junior; so that, without any large 
fortunes, or any very extraordinary resources, 
all the upper elasses in this place may be said 
to be at their ease; their wants are no sooner 
felt than they are met. My hearers will 
assent to this statement, if they consider how 
very rarely, when an academic is inclined to 
purchase any article of luxury or comfort, he 
is held back by the consideration that he really 
cannot give.the price. He may deny himself 
the indulgence from other and better motives ; 
but incapacity to obtain it seldom forms one 
of his reasons for abstaining from the purchase. 
Nay, even the dependents of colleges, if I may 
judge from an acquaintance of some years with 
them which I formerly enjoyed, are generally 
to be reckoned among the easy and prosperous 
classes of the community: they are usually 
provided for, not extravagantly, but, according 
to their line of life, sufficiently; put out of 
the reach of pressure (may I not say ?) beyond 
the lot of the domestics of private families. 

But easy circumstances are characteristic not 
only of the place, but of the times also on 
which we are thrown. This is an age in which 
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the useful and ornamental arts have received, 
and are receiving, a most extraordinary de- 
velopment. Comfort and luxury follow as 
- handmaids in the train of this development. 
What chamber of our houses is there which is 
not interpenetrated by luxury, in which there 
are not many articles of convenience or of 
simple ornament which might well be spared, 
articles which minister not to the necessities, 
but only to the refinements and elegancies of 
lifeP The vast machinery of some great 
factory now-a-days weaves, or dyes, or prints 
“purple and fine linen” with such volubility 
and in such abundance that, like silver in the 
days of Solomon, “it is nothing accounted of.” 
The abodes of our lower middle classes scarcely 
ever lack some engraving on their walls; the 
cheapest and commonest book is decorated in 
the binding with some ornamental device on 
its cover. All which things are indications 
of the exuberance which luxury has attained 
among us—an exuberance of resource and 
pride, which throws out shoots and suckers in 
every department of our life. 

Now our Lord, in the parable before us, 
represents this development of resources as 
having a dangerous tendency, as contributing 
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something material to strengthen the impeni- 
tence of the natural heart. Why else is the 
rich man depicted as clad “in purple and 
fine linen, and faring sumptuously every day,” 
but to teach us that the lap of ease forms 
for the Christian a most perilous position ; 
that when this influence combines, on the one 
hand, with that of a polite scepticism, which 
nibbles away as much as it can of doctrines 
distasteful to our reason and feelings, and, 
on the other, with that of a religious formalism, 
which sings a lullaby to the conscience as often 
as it is inclined to be fretful and fractious, 
the three agencies operating in the same 
direction, form a thick film of insensibility 
over the heart, which, if not torn away by 
some of God’s most trenchant chastisements, 
hardens it effectually against that Grace which 
can alone reclaim it ? 

Yet, when we speak of insensibility of heart, 
think not that we imply any want of liveliness 
or warmth in the natural affections. The 
teaching of the parable is, that a man may 
be spiritually dead (yea, abandoned to Final 
Impenitence), who yet responds to the tie of 
blood, and whose natural feelings retain still 
their liveliness and sensibility unimpaired. 
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And if the conscience of any one of my hearers 
has been struck and alarmed by certain features 
of the parallel between his own character and 
circumstances and those of Dives, I beseech 
him to follow me one step further, while I 
add what, perchance, may be the crowning 
stroke to that parallel. 

Not the least striking part of our parable, 
then, is the warning which it holds out to us 
against looking to natural amiabilities as sup- 
plying us with any ground of confidence 
towards God. Now these amiabilities attach, 
indeed, to our nature in whatever condition 
it is found, but most especially do they charac- 
terize it in the prime of life. Youth is prover- 
bially warm-hearted, affectionate, and generous. 
Good-nature and quickness of sensibility are 
its distinguishing graces. We would not be 
understood to depreciate these points of natural 
character: let them stand for what they are 
worth: and, in a social point of view, we 
willingly admit that they are worth much. 
They are essential to our welfare and happiness 
as members of society. But beware, we entreat 
you, of regarding them with complacency in 
a religious point of view, as if they were the 
soft relentings of grace, the tenderness of the 
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renewed heart, or in any way safeguards 
against that damnation which shall assuredly 
overtake the ungodly. Beware of the fallacy 
which the alarmed conscience is so prone to 
take up with, that, because these touches of 
sensibility still linger in your nature, therefore 
there is a redeeming point in your religious 
character, and you need not apprehend that 
eventually you will prove an outcast from 
the Divine favour. And we feel that a special 
necessity exists for this warning at the present 
time. For a school of Theology is making 
its appearance in the Church, whose language 
goes far to annihilate the distinction, as on 
the one hand between the natural flights of 
the human intellect, and inspiration; so, on 
the other, between the natural graces of human 
character, and religious principle. Natural 
amiabilities, it is asserted, and the lofty flights 
of the poet and the orator, come from God. 
So, no doubt, they do; for St. James, speaking 
by the Spirit of God, says, “Every good gift 
and every perfect~ gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of lights, with 
whom is no yariableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” But as there is a positive difference 
in kind between the Bible and the noblest of 
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uninspired compositions, so is there the same 
wide and immeasurable distinction to be drawn 
between those kindly impulses and affections 
which are the fruit of nature, and those holy 
dispositions of heart which are the fruit of 
the Spirit, and have reference to the unearthly 
and. spiritual relations in which each one of us 
stands to God, to Christ, to eternity. 

The noblest of those holy dispositions, and 
that without which whosoever liveth is dead 
unto God (however alive to the impulses of 
nature), is a self-sacrificnmg love—such a dis- 
position towards others, for God’s sake, as leads 
us to look upon, to consider, and to relieve 
the distresses under which they labour. It is 
a spirit which, so far from putting away human 
misery, and seeking to hide it from our eyes, 
prosecutes it into the dark lanes and alleys, 
where it shuns the sight of the courtly, and 
seeks, at any expense to self, to apply a remedy 
to it. 

My brethren, if you cannot discern in your 
present character the germ of such a spirit; if 
you have nothing to show, in lieu of it, higher 
and better than natural amiability ; and if, in 
addition to this feature, ease and_self-in- 
dulgence, combined with the external forms 
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of religion, characterize your lot, while doubts 
of certain unpalatable doctrines secretly in- 
dulged, but only half confessed, have begun 
to make inroads on your faith ; what is this 
but the very character of the rich man of our 
parable, only unfolded under the forms of 
modern society in the West, rather than of 
ancient society in the East ? 

And the end of such a character, its final 
issue from the trial-furnace of life, it is almost 
too terrible to prosecute even in thought. 
Not that any violent moral spasms, any great 
convulsions of the inner man, any headlong 
downfalls from grace, render it so terrible. Ah 
no! the issue is terrible rather in the deadly, 
stagnant quiet which ushers it in, and of which 
it is the legitimate consummation. It is ter- 
rible in its calmness, not terrible in its strife. 
The man travels to his eternal doom without 
any dismal presage upon his spirit of what 
awaits him. He nears it daily, and is daily 
less affected by the prospect. The whole tenor 
of his life has been free from “ changes ;” why 
should he apprehend now a sudden reversal of 
the law which has regulated all his former 
experience, a change from “purple” and 
“sumptuous fare” to quenchless thirst and 
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everlasting burnings? He sickens; well, his 
deathbed is made as easy as the appliances of 
art and the resources of luxury can make it; 
and in compliance with those devout forms of 
which he has, perhaps, been through life a 
fairly punctual observer, the minister of Jesus 
Christ is sent for to soothe his last moments 
with the consolations of Religion. Ah! what 
can be done, or even reasonably looked for, 
when now the eleventh hour is past, and it is 
well-nigh on the stroke of the twelfth? The 
first instinct of a worldling grown grey in 
his worldliness, with the film of the world 
thickened upon his heart, is an armed and 
sensitive reserve as to the experiences of the 
inner man, by which he pushes away any 
one who seeks to probe them. But has he 
any such experiences to be probed? Ah, well 
may we ask it; for he has been living an 
outward life so long, and so quelling every 
approach to reality on the subject of religion, 
that whether genuine religious feeling survives 
in him may be doubted. By his manner, by 
the evident discomposure which he, or perhaps 
his friends for him, evince on the first attempt 
at searching conversation, the minister is 
driven to fall back on reading without any 
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definite aim, and on a few formal prayers 
adapted to cases in general, and altogether 
wide of the mark. The droning sound of 
these almost mechanical devotions is still in his 
ear, as his breathing becomes more short and 
rapid, and his eye glazes, and the moisture 
of the last struggle oozes out upon his brow. 
They apply a mirror to his lips,—no stain rests 
upon it,—he is gone—gone to his own place, 
the place reserved for Final Impenitence. 
Clear and sharp in outline, (ah, how different 
from those indistinct and hazy impressions 
which have come to him latterly from the 
things of time!) now dawn upon his soul the 
horrors of eternity: “In hell he lifts up his 
eyes, being in torments.” 

Lord of Love and Pity, who in compassion 
to perishing souls, troubled with no changes, 
and lulled in the security of a prosperous 
worldliness, spakest this parable, let its moral 
be graven indelibly on all our hearts. Deliver 
every soul, who hears Thy Word to-night, 
from the snares of subtle unbelief, complacent 
self-indulgence, and heartless indifference to 
the sufferings of others. Use what discipline 
Thou wilt, Gracious Lord ; cut, wound, pierce, 
burn, spare not the sharp surgery of pain, care, 
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poverty, bereavement; so as Thou only sepa- 
ratest us thereby from our clinging love to 
the things of this world, and makest unseen 
things a reality to us. To live in things 
below, to centre hope and heart in them, is 
the sin which, according to Thy own testimony, 
most surely paves the way to Final Impeni- 
tence. Deliver us from it, Merciful Lord, at 
any cost of suffermg to ourselves; only so 
bless our sufferings to us by Thy Grace, that 
they may imbue our hearts with a portion of 
Thy Divine tenderness, and lead us to the 
diligent fulfilment of that precept, which Thou 
hast Thyself so marvellously exemplified,— 
“Took not every man on his own things, 
but every man also on the things of others.” 


SERMON IX. 


FINAL IMPENITENCE EXEMPLIFIED. 


Preached at St. Giles’s Church, Oxford, on the Festiwal of 
St. Matthias, during the season of Lent. 


“Chen Hudas, which had betrayed Him, when he saw that 
He was condDenmned, repented Himself, and brought 
agatn the thirty pieces of silber to the chtet priests and 
elders, saving, I habe stuned in that I habe betraped 
the tnnocent blood. &nd they satd, Udahat ts that to 
us? see thou to that. And he cast Doon the pieces of 
stlber tn the temple, and Departed, and went and 
Hanged himself.”—Marr, xxvii, 3—5. 


Tue Festival of St. Matthias connects itself 
immediately with the fall of Judas. We can- 
not think of the “faithful and true” pastor as 
on this day set over the Church of God, without 
reverting to the false Apostle into whose room 
he was elected. And probably it is the Church’s 
design that our thoughts should travel in this 
track. The Calendar brings before us, in a 
regular cycle, all the great events of the Evan- 
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gelical Story. Now it is not likely that, in this 
cycle, such an event as the fall of Judas—an 
event connected with our Lord’s Death, as the 
proximate cause of it, and withal so pregnant 
with instruction for the Church of God—should 
be left unnoticed. Yet, the reprobate having, 
of course, no commemoration, it could not other- 
wise be noticed, than by consecrating a day to 
the memory of St. Matthias. Matthias seats 
himself in a Chair already prepared—once 
occupied, but now vacant. How came it to be 
vacant? .Who was it that once sat there? and 
why did he vacate it? It is scarcely possible 
that the mind should not ask these questions ; 
and if they be asked, this is surely the occasion 
on which to answer them, 

But we have another reason for calling your 
attention this evening rather to the false than 
to the true Apostle. The thoughts connected 
with the fall of Judas are more in keeping with 
the season of Lent than those connected with 
the election of Matthias. For the great topic 
of the season of Lent is Repentance; and 
Judas is the great instance, planted like a 
beacon of warning upon the highway of the 
Evangelical Narrative, of a false repentance. 
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The fact that there is such a thing as a false 
repentance is of itself sufficiently startling and 
alarming, and should set us upon a thorough sift- 
ing of our consciences, as to the traits which our 
repentance exhibits. For Repentance is an es- 
sential grace; it is one of the conditions on 
which God holds out to us, through Christ’s 
merits, the hope of pardon and acceptance. If, 
then, what we fancy to be this grace is simply 
a delusive appearance, and nothing more than a 
mimicry of its manner and gestures, we shall 
be building our hopes upon an insecure found- 
ation, which one day, when perhaps it may be 
too late to remedy the evil, will prove insuffi- 
cient to support them. 

Judas Iscariot is said in our text to have 
repented, and, without curiously seeking to 
detect virtues in a villainous character (a per- 
verse piece of ingenuity, very commonly prac- 
tised, indeed, by historians of the day, but very 
objectionable, as tending to confound the obvi- 
ous and palpable distinctions between right and 
wrong), we may certainly say that the external 
traits of penitence which Judas exhibited were 
most hopeful. The inner spirit and operating 
principles of this grace were of course utterly 
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absent from him, but we apprehend that no 
genuine repentance could have exhibited more 
favourable outward phenomena than his. 

In bringing forward these phenomena, and 
showing from this sad instance that they may 
be hollow and wunsound,—merest mocking 
echoes of true penitence in a quarter where it 
never raised its mingled cry of pain and prayer, 
—we hope to assist you, and to put you on 
your guard against deceit, in that sifting of 
the conscience which is one of the great duties 
incumbent upon us at this season.—And may 
God add His blessing to His Word, for Christ’s 
sake. 

I. 1. The first good symptom, then, in 
Judas’s repentance was his restlessness in his sin. 
This restlessness has often been the nucleus in 
the heart, round which ¢rwe repentance has 
formed. A deep feeling of the dissatisfaction 
and emptiness of sinful courses, absolutely for- 
bidding acquiescence in them, has lain at the 
bottom of many a prodigal son’s return to his 
Father. If there was not this in Judas, there 
was something remarkably like it, to judge 
from what appears on the face of the narrative. 
Why could he not carry out his purpose to the 
end without flinching? The Holy Scripture 
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intimates that he was lost eternally,—that he 
was “the son of perdition,”’ that he was “a 
devil,” that he “went to his own place,” and 
so forth. This being so, and supposing him to 
have felt, with more or less of vague apprehen- 
sion, that it was so,—why did he not, at all 
events, live as long as he might in the enjoy- 
ment of his ill-gotten gains? Why hasten on 
his eternal doom by his own act? Why throw 
away the few years of life, and so of tolerable 
existence, which in the order of God’s Provi- 
dence remained to him? Why not go through 
the tragedy with a resolute will, linger out his 
span, ‘steel himself against the finger of scorn, 
count his silver pieces, and hug his money-bag? 
The answer is, that he was not bad enough or 
hard enough for this. There was a worm in 
his conscience which would have made those 
few years of life unliveable. He could not sit 
down and take his ease, although there seems 
to have been no outward let or hindrance why 
he should not have done so. The disciples, 
from whom he had seceded, were (as the world 
accounted them) a contemptible sect in a very 
contemptible minority. Judas had sided with 
the authorities of the country, and, though not 
even those who profit by treachery can ever 
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respect the traitor, those authorities would have 
been bound to uphold him, and secure him. from 
disturbance. But as it is said, “ When God 
giveth quietness, who then can make trouble ?” 
so, conversely, it might be said with equal truth, 
** When conscience giveth trouble, who then can 
make quietness?” Judas was ill at ease in his 
mind; and, under these circumstances, not all 
the world could help him to a moment’s re- 
pose. Yet the repentance proceeding from this 
disquietude was rotten at the core. The infer- 
ence is plain, that mere restlessness of con- 
science under convictions is of itself no certain 
sign that the spirit of penitence is working in us, 

2. The next point is—and it is a very mate- 
rial one—that Judas makes confession of his sin 
before men, even when it must have been evi- 
dent to him that men would not sympathize 
with that confession, He returns to the chief 
priests, says frankly that his conduct had been 
evil, and implies thereby that the course, which 
they were pursuing, and in which he had aided. 
and abetted them, was evil also:—‘“‘I have 
sinned, in that I have betrayed the innocent 
blood.” ‘Their rude and ungracious retort (a 
famous utterance of the worldling’s sympathy 
with conscientious convictions) sufficiently shows 
that they took the implication in dudgeon :— 
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“What is that to us? sce thou to that.” It 
was quite evident, throughout the transaction, 
that Judas neither cared for them nor feared 
them; it was patent to him, as to all the world 
beside, that they were bad men, thirsting for 
the blood of the Innocent One; and, without a 
particle of human respect, the traitor allowed 
this sentiment freely to transpire. 

My brethren, it is one of the most favour- 
able symptoms of true repentance, that it 
throws overboard human respect. “The fear 
of man,”’ it is said, “bringeth a snare.” Genu- 
ine repentance kicks the snare out of the way. 
Hence the confession of sins before man, the 
making bare one’s own shame, the not quailing 
before a public exposure, is in some respects 
the best test of godly sorrow which one can 
have. For it shows this, at all events,—that 
the penitent has risen above that regard to 
human opinion, which holds us all in thrall. 
In many false forms of penitence, sin pains a 
man simply because he has forfeited human 
esteem by it. Say that he has been going on 
for a time with a latent consciousness of acting 
dishonestly, and fearing to face his accounts, as 
aware that his expenditure far exceeds his in- 
come. Atlength comes the catastrophe, whether 
he will or no: his dishonesty is exposed and 
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his character ruined. The poor soul’s refuge 
under these circumstances is often like that of 
Judas—suicide. But Judas’s motive, it would 
appear, was higher than his. It is not the 
consciousness of wrong-doing, but the shrink- 
ing from exposure, which in his case urges on 
the self-murderous act, and adjusts the fatal 
noose. If creditors could be silenced, and mat- 
ters hushed up, and character among men pre- 
served, he would live on in ease, and. in the 
hope that his affairs might right themselves. 
Blasted character, not committed sin, is the 
evil to which he is sensitive. Judas, on the 
other hand, proclaims his own shame. Human 
opinion and human censure seem to have lost 
their hold upon him. In dying he defies the 
world, which had hitherto been with him, and 
makes them veer right round and turn against 
him. “TI have sinned in that I have betrayed 
the innocent blood. And they said, What is 
that to us P see thou to that.” 

Confession of sin before man, then, and the 
absence from our sorrow of an element of human 
respect, though most favourable symptoms, as 
far as they go, do not in themselves go far 
enough to prove conclusively that our repent- 
ance is genuine. 


3. The third favourable symptom in the re- 
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pentance of Judas is that he made restitution of © 
the bribe which he had received, and so, as far as 
that was possible, undid his own action. “He 
threw down the silver pieces in the temple.” 
He might have enjoyed them; but he could not 
find it in his heart to do so. They had lost 
their value to him. This seems.indeed to be a 
very near approach to genuine repentance. For 
the man’s besetting sin was covetousness. Little 
by little this sin had gained a complete mastery 
of his moral nature, making its encroachments 
rapidly, though stealthily, by distinct acts, when 
from time to time he appropriated to his own 
use some portion of the money thrown into the 
common purse of our Lord and His Apostles, 
“He was a thief,’ says St. John expressly. 
But here is the love of money relaxing its hold 
upon the thief; here (apparently) is the Ethio- 
pian changing his skin, and the leopard his 
spots. Here is the covetous man making a 
voluntary surrender of his ill-gotten gains,— 
just as the Ephesian magicians, the darkness of. 
whose deeds was reproved by Christ’s Gospel, 
brought their books of incantations together, 
and burned them before all men, thereby sacri- 
ficing to their new convictions the value of fifty 
thousand pieces of silver. 

My brethren, what shall we say to these 
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things? We are compelled to say that it looks 
favourably for the traitor. Genuine repentance 
always involves the undoing of the sin repented 
of, so far as man can undo the past. If pro- 
perty has been stolen, it must be restored. If 
character has been injured by us, we must re- 
tract the slander as publicly as it was divulged. 
If we have influenced others for evil, we must 
seek to neutralize and cancel that influence. 
If we have withheld from the poor their due, 
or from the cause of Religion the maintenance 
which it requires at our hands, we must now 
make it good. Yet it appears from this ex- 
ample, that although all genuine repentance 
must have this feature, yet not every repent- 
ance which has this feature is genuine. We 
must look to it that this trait attaches itself to 
our repentance; yet must we not rest satisfied 
with the fact that it does so attach, but probe 
our hearts more deeply still. 

4. The climax of all these favourable symp- 
toms attaching to the repentance of Judas, is 
that this unhappy soul confessed Christ before 
men. 

It is very observable that another thief 
came subsequently in contact with Our Blessed 
Lord, whose repentance was by Him graciously 
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accepted and highly honoured; and that this 
thief also evinced his penitence by confessing 
Curist before men, when the princes of this 
world sat and spake against Him. In some 
respects these two thieves are remarkably con- 
trasted. The first of them, though long asso- 
ciated with Our Blessed Lord, closed his career 
with a burst of worldly sorrow, which wrought 
despair and death. The second, who was never 
thrown across our Lorp’s path, till a few hours 
before his end, and whose previous course had 
been in every respect alienated from Christ, 
exhibited in his last moments that godly sor- 
row, which works. “ repentance unto salvation 
not to be repented of.” But, notwithstanding 
these points of strong contrast, there is some- 
thing very similar in the confessions of the two 
thieves. Listen to them. The one says, “I 
have sinned in that I have betrayed the inno- 
cent blood.” He asserts the innocence of Jesus ; 
and if His innocence, then also His Messiah- 
ship and Divine Sonship: for Jesus claimed 
these dignities; and to claim them without 
being entitled to them, would be, not inno- 
cence, but blasphemy. The second thief’s con- 
fession is a close parallel: he first of all con- 
demns himself, and then vindicates the inno- 
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cence of Jesus. ‘ Dost not thou fear God, see- 
ing thou art in the same condemnation? And 
we indeed justly ; for we receive the due re- 
ward of our deeds; but this Man hath done 
nothing amiss.” Ah! my brethren, supposing 
only the utterances of these two thieves left on 
record, without any further notice of their cha- 
racters, who could have augured thence the 
difference of their lot, and the tremendous gulf 
which parts them now, and will part them 
through Eternity? What an overwhelming 
proof have we here, that in estimating repent- 
ance and faith, God regards, and therefore we 
too must regard, the heart, and not the utter- 
ance of the lips; that He looks to the inner 
spirit only, and is not mystified or deluded by 
the bursts of anguish to which the mouth gives 
vent ! What an incontrovertible evidence that 
two men may pursue the same career outwardly, 
do the same actions, say the same words, behave 
in the same way, and yet be under the empire 
of totally opposite principles! And what an 
evidence, moreover, that the faith which merely 
stands in the avowal of Jesus, without involving 
trust in Him, or love of Him,—the faith which 
distinguishes the professing Christian from the 
sceptic or the Unitarian,—is by itself utterly 
P 2 
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insufficient to secure the soul’s salvation. Judas 
had ¢his faith. Nay, the very devils, though 
they neither love Him nor trust in Him, are 
far too enlightened to refuse acknowledgment 
to Jesus as the Son of God: they also “ believe 
and. tremble.” 

II. We have thus exhibited the favourable 
outward symptoms in the repentance of Judas. 
And the question which naturally arises is, 
Where then did this repentance fall short? 
what were the flaws of it? This question we 
shall attempt. to answer, with the same design 
as before—that of furnishing you with criteria 
for a close and sifting examination of con- 
science. 

There was one radical flaw, then, in this re- 
pentance of Judas, which pervaded the whole 
of it, as a crack runs from the brim to the 
pedestal of some precious ornamental vase, and 
into which all the weak points of it are ulti- 
mately resolvable. There appears to have been 
in his state of mind no regard to Almighty 
God, whether of fear, love, or trust. His sor- 
row, though most agonizing, was not the godly 
sorrow whose blessed effects St. Paul describes 
in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians; and 
on the suicide’s grave might be inscribed for 
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an epitaph that pregnant sentence of Inspiration, 
in which the Apostle delineates with one gra- 
phic, masterly stroke the frightful issue of a 
career such as his: “THE soRROW OF THE 
WORLD WORKETH DEATH.” 

1. The first weak point in the repentance of 
Judas was, that it had no grasp of another 
world. A man who commits suicide (supposing 
him to be not subject to derangement of mind 
while resolving on and perpetrating the deed) 
can have no such grasp. To Judas, the eternal 
world, of which His Master spoke so often, 
was all shadowy as the baseless fabric of a 
dream, though it might be a beautiful dream. 
It was to him impalpable ; and he had not the 
faith which alone could make it a reality. But 
there was a world all around him, in the centre 
of which he was placed, very real and very pal- 
pable, obtruding its reality upon him through his 
senses. Probably he had followed Our Lord all 
along in the expectation that He would set up 
an earthly kingdom; and as it dawned upon 
him, by Christ’s predictions of His Death, and 
by the evident drifting of events in that direc- 
tion, that this expectation was to be frustrated, 
his allegiance to Jesus, which had not been 
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cemented (as was the case with the other 
Apostles) by any spiritual bond, grew more and 
more unsteady. He followed the Saviour with 
this world in his eye, and when he became 
convinced that no earthly honours or emolu- 
ments would requite his services, he began to 
draw off from Him. Now the tangible ad- 
vantages of the world all take shape in, and are 
summarily represented by, money. Do but get 
money, and you shall command any thing you 
wish in this world—friends, position, power, 
nay, even rank. Accordingly, Judas the world- 
ling, with a very faint and shadowy conception 
of the world to come, united a very lively ap- 
preciation of the hard, solid, tangible benefits 
which were at the command of money. Well 
would it have been for him, could he have 
looked with definite aim into the great eternal 
future, which is all-absorbing to a spiritual 
mind, and have said with his brother-thief, as 
Jesus was approaching the barriers of another 
world, ‘“‘ Lord, remember me when Thou comest 
into Thy kingdom.” ~ But the kingdom, accord- 
ing to Judas’s idea of it, was to be the kingdom 
of this present world. Such a kingdom Jesus 
uniformly disclaimed: implicitly, when He re- 
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tired from the multitude who sought to make 
Him a king; explicitly, when He stood before 
Pilate. 

My dear hearers, is Judas so uncommon a 
character among ourselves, that his example 
yields no warning? Though our conceptions 
of him—conceptions which we have nourished 
from our childhood upwards—are those of a 
monster of iniquity, does he not turn out, upon 
a closer examination, to be a man of flesh and 
blood like ourselves? Are there not those 
among us, whose views of another world are so 
hazy and unsubstantial, that they cannot be said 
to take hold of the mind at all, or exert the 
smallest real influence upon it? Men -whose 
strong and keen sympathies with the world- 
system, in the heart of which they live, exclude 
altogether apprehensions, hopes, and fears in 
connexion with another system, which cannot 
be reached either by sense or by experience ? 
Men in whose mind secularities—I do not say 
blameworthy secularities, but merely seculari- 
ties, whether of the counter, or of the desk, or 
of the political coterie, or of the fashionable 
circle—fill up the whole field of vision ? These 
persons may not be at all wanting in respect- 
ability, and a decorous exterior: far from it. 
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They may not be unfamiliar with holy things. 
Judas was not unfamiliar with them. He 
walked side by side with Our Lord, listened to 
His teaching, witnessed His miracles, partook 
of and administered His ordinances. And these 
men are not lacking in similar traits of charac- 
ter. Their punctual performance of certain re- 
ligious duties enters as an item on their side 
into the account drawn up by their self-esteem. 
They come to Church, and the words of truth 
fall on their outward ears. Perhaps at stated 
intervals they communicate, and with a feeling 
that Communion is proper, becoming, suitable - 
to their position. Perhaps this familiarity with 
things sacred tends, as was no doubt the case 
with Judas, to deaden their religious sensi- 
bilities. But be it how it may, those sen- 
sibilities are not alive. This world is, intensely 
real, the next intensely unreal, to them. No emo- 
tion is stirred within them by the things which 
are not seen. Though they live in the midst of 
religious Ordinances, spiritual influence, or-what 
the Apostle calls “the power of the world to 
come,” has never yet drawn them within its 
charmed circle. Now any vexation for past 
misdeeds, however wild and frantic, which does 
not keep its eye fixed upon eternity, or pursue 
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sin into the unseen world, must necessarily be 
hollow and unsound, however favourable the 
other traits which it wears. The fundamental 
element of all religion is the realization of the 
unseen. Where a man does not realize it— 
where eternal things are to the mind a mere 
phantasmagoria of quaint and incongruous 
images, and not a real, living power exerting a 
pressure on the spirit,—he may fret his heart 
into tatters with sorrow for sin, but he shall be 
not one whit nearer to holiness or glory. With- 
out faith in the invisible world, repentance 
lacks altogether a spiritual element. It is of 
the earth, earthy, and drives the man away 
from, instead of towards, the Bosom of God. It 
is simply a fruit of nature, not of grace. 

2. The next weak point in the repentance of 
Judas was, that it turned on the pivot of self. 
Where self is every thing with a man, and God 
is banished from the field of view, it must 
follow, as a necessary consequence, that if self is 
destroyed in its own esteem, the man has 
nothing to fall back upon. This seems to have 
been the case with Judas; and this hypothesis 
furnishes the true solution of the difficulty, 
which some have found in the first verse of our 
text. ‘Then Judas which betrayed Him, when 
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he saw that He was condemned, repented him- 
self.”” How then? it has been asked ; was Judas 
not prepared for the result, to which his act of 
treachery obviously led? Knowing the ma- 
lignity of the enemies of Jesus, he must of 
course have calculated upon the probability, or 
rather the almost certainty, of such a result: 
but the Evangelist’s meaning plainly is, that 
such a result, when at last it did come, opened 
his eyes all of a sudden to his own meanness. 
It dashed to pieces, with one deadly blow, the 
man’s self-respect. So long as he had the prop 
of self-esteem, there was something to support 
him, and to make life tolerable; but this prop 
demolished, no more hope remained to one 
who, like Judas, had never learned to lean upon 
God. 

My brethren, there is a sorrow for sin, the 
account of which is simply this,—Pride broken 
in its own conceit, and put thoroughly out of 
humour with itself. This sorrow apes very 
exactly the garb and language of true repent- 
ance, because in true repentance one main ele- 
ment is profound distrust of self; and this 
sorrow is a sincere vexation with self: not, 
however, so much a distrust of self, as (what is 
very different) a disgust with self. Ah! 
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Judas’s suicide has been the true type, in this 
respect, of many a suicide since his day. The 
intemperate man, who may have (despite his 
intemperance) some fine features of character 
attaching to him, is warned again and again of 
the wreck which the indulgence of such a sin 
will make, not only of his higher nature, but of 
his health, and perhaps also of his prospects in 
this world. He struggles fitfully with his 
ruling passion, and even holds out and makes 
head: against it for some considerable period ; 
but at last—once and again, and again, and yet 
again —the horrible craving for drink asserts its 
mastery over him. After some very flagrant 
fall, his eyes seem to be opened, on his return 
to consciousness, to the depth of his own de- 
gradation. He has reduced himself to the level, 
or rather lower than the level, of the beasts that 
perish. He once flattered himself that he had 
a generous spirit, fine sympathies, a sense of 
honour ; but all that proud consciousness is now 
gone: he has been wallowing like a sow in the 
mire of sensuality. He too, like Judas, has no 
grasp of another world,—the revelation of things 
unseen and eternal has never come home to him 
with power; and when he thinks of the state 
after death, he mutters to himself some such 
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heathenish foolery as eternal sleep, rest from 
the storms of life for all and every one, and so 
forth. He too, like Judas, has never had any 
realizing apprehension of God, or of sin in re- 
ference to God,—and to have no such realizing 
apprehension, is just to have no staff to lean 
upon, when the world draws away from us, as 
the sparkling tide recedes from stranded sea- 
weed, and when the heart is fairly beaten out of 
conceit with itself. In such a state of mind, the 
man naturally becomes frantic with himself. 
And who shall wonder if, in more ardent and 
impulsive temperaments, the strong passion 
prevails even over the love of life? Who shall 
wonder if he lays violent hands upon that self 
of which he now despairs ? 

My brethren, suicide is a rare case, Almighty 
God having placed in our nature certain se- 
curities which make it rare; -but his must be 
indeed a shallow mind who cannot see in ex- 
treme cases like these, the operation of princi- 
ples, which pervade and invalidate the repent- 
ance of large numbers of men, and so cannot 
draw a lesson from the doom of Judas. 

A true penitent, my brethren, when revela- 
tions are made to him of the utter vileness, 
meanness, baseness of self, can bear them 
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quietly, and meekly, and without falling into 
despondency ;—why ? Because he has the eye 
of his heart still fixed upon God. God may be 
displeased with him for the present, and may 
be even now making him painfully conscious of 
that displeasure ; and thus one might imagine 
at first sight that even this prospect was dark. 
But there always is, and I believe there is 
always felt by the heart to be (even in its 
darkest hours), a background of infinite love in 
the Divine Nature, which will one day surely 
reveal itself to the waiting, praying penitent. 
He who knows that God sent His Son to die for 
lost mankind, when they were in the arms of 
rebellion against Him, cannot really believe, to 
however many discomforts his soul may be at 
present subject, that such a God will wear 
always an aspect of sternness towards a sorrow 
which has really a reference to Himself,—to His 
will, and Word, and requirements. “ Now men 
see not the bright light which is in the clouds,” 
says Solomon; “but the wind passeth, and 
cleanseth them.” The firmament of the soul 
“may be for a while obscured with clouds; so 
that when the heart looks even to Godward, it 
shall see no light at present; but by and by 
shall pass the cleansing wind, which clears the 
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soul’s atmosphere, and then shall appear the 
once shrouded light, full of hope, and joy, and 
augury. David understood this well, when he 
sang to his harp that strain so plaintive, and 
yet so hopeful,— Why art thou cast down, O 
my soul? and why art thou disquieted within 
me? Hope in God; for I shall yet praise Him, 
who is the health of my countenance and my 
God.” Observe,—“I shall yet praise Him;” 
the soul is conscious that God’s present dis- 
pleasure is something like the disguise which 
Joseph wore to his brethren, (when he made 
himself strange to them, and spake roughly to 
them,) and that there lurks a heart of love 
behind it, which will ere long break through 
the disguise. 

But, apart from the regard to God which the 
true penitent has, and the false penitent has 
not,—a regard which is the source of hope to 
the one, and the lack of which is the source of 
despair to the other,—it should be remarked 
also, that, as we have already implied, the false 
penitent’s disposition towards himself is not of 
the right description. Hot vexation with self, 
my brethren, is not only of no avail, but is 
absolutely an undesirable feeling, to be checked 
and repressed, not fostered. Meekness and 
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gentleness are required from us by the law of 
Christ in our dealings with our neighbours; and 
the same law, rightly understood, requires the 
same dispositions in dealing with ourselves. 
For if we are to love our neighbours as our- 
selves, conversely also we are to love ourselves 
as our neighbours. Our souls were created by 
God for no lower an end than the enjoyment of 
Communion with Himself; they have been 
redeemed at no lower a price than that of the 
precious Blood of Christ ;—we may not treat 
them, however low they may fall, with loathing 
and disgust, or handle them with irritability 
and harshness. An expostulation with the 
heart, firm but gentle, in which the sharp wine 
of censure shall be tempered with the oil of 
consolation, so as not to aggravate the smart 
which we design to heal,—an expostulation 
such as that which a tender father uses to an 
erring child,—this is the duty which a man 
owes to himself, when he has fallen low and is 
humbled in his own conceit, together with a 
wistful, hoping, longing, praying glance to the 
Heavenly Father whom he has offended, under 
the assurance that even dogs have crumbs 
dropped to them from the great table of His 
mercy—that, in His boundless love and Al- 
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mighty grace, there is yet lifting up, even for the 
most degraded and abject of His creatures. 

Sorrow of this sort restores the soul, whereas 
a frantic vexation does but mar, and as it were, 
tear it into shreds. The last is impetuous, but 
transitory; the first is quiet, but abidingly 
influential upon the character. The one is 
like the mountain-torrent, which dashes down, 
swollen with winter-rains, and spreads devasta- 
tion far and wide over the country ; but if you 
seek for it in summer, you shall not find, in the 
parched gully which formed its bed, so much as 
a drop of water to cool your tongue ;—the other 
is like the quiet, full-fed stream, which without 
noise or perturbation glides along its natural 
channel, to which men and cattle come to slake 
their thirst, and along whose fertile banks the 
valleys stand so thick with corn that they laugh 
and sing. 


In conclusion, my brethren, let me exhort 
you to take the signs of true repentance which 
have been exhibited to you in this sermon, and 
apply them to your own consciences on your 
knees before God, in the privacy of your cham- 
ber. Is your repentance the fruit of a godly 
sorrow,—a sorrow having reference to God,— 
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and accordingly, is it lighted up, as all such 
sorrow assuredly will be, by an element of hope 
and energy for the future? Or does it revolve 
upon altogether another centre,—the centre of 
the world, or the centre of self? Does it reduce 
itself, when probed, into sorrow for loss of cha- 
racter, or sorrow for loss of self-esteem ; or, in 
other words, into sorrow—not for sin, but for 
the suffering which sin entails? If so, the 
tendency of that sorrow, according to the law 
of its being, is towards despair. Despair is the 
great black Maelstrom, in the direction of which 
it is silently drifting. 

Perhaps this sorrow is even now settling 
within you,—passing out of the state of flux 
and crystallizing into despair,—yet not into 
despair in the shape in which Judas exhibited 
it, but into the commoner form, the more in- 
sidious form, yet not the less dangerous form, 
of a dead and motionless acquiescence in spi- 
ritual stagnation. You have made a desperate 
struggle or two, it may be, against the evil 
tendencies of your nature; you have made 
honest and earnest efforts to be religious,— 
rather, however, seeking yourself in all this 
than God; rather with reference to your own 
comfort and well-being, than to His gracious 
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Word and Will. And you have failed, or seem 
to have failed; time after time your efforts have 
been beaten back. And at length you are be- 
ginning to think that the holiness to which you 
are called, is an attainment beyond your 
strength,—a hill too steep for such as you to 
climb. Accordingly, you are just about to re- 
sign yourself to the current of your nature, and 
to collapse into a dead, prayerless, effortless 
state of mind,—retaining, however, all the 
signs and symptoms of Christian profession, 
and so keeping up appearances in your own 
eyes, and in those of the world. My brethren, 
this is the subtlest form which despair takes,— 
the form, not of frantic outrage towards oneself, 
but of smooth-faced, complacent, respectable in- 
dolence, in which spiritual numbness creeps over 
the faculties, and the man becomes, by his own 
assent and consent, an utter stranger to the 
power of godliness. It shall not be so with 
thee, my brother, if any soul hears me to-day, 
upon whom, by reason of repulsed and disap- 
pointed efforts, this deadly numbness is begin- 
ning to creep. In thyself indeed thou art lost,— 
“wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, 
and naked.” ‘O Israel,” cries the Lord to 
thee, “thou hast destroyed thyself; but in Me 
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up thine eyes in ¢hat quarter, despairing peni- 
tent. There is light for thee there, methinks, 
struggling through the prison-bars of thy spi- 
ritual captivity. God’s love for thee is such, 
that He precipitated Himself from Heaven by 
the Incarnation to pick up, and make whole, 
the fragments of thy poor, stumbling, bleeding, 
broken spirit. His grace, too, is omnipotent,— 
omnipotent in the realm of mind no less than in 
that of matter. Beware that thou limit not, in 
thy conceptions, either His love or His power. 
He stretches forth His hand to you, while you 
are sinking, as of old to Peter upon the wave. 
Take heart, man, and grasp it. Fasten the 
mind’s eye steadily, not on the boisterous bil- 
lows, but on Him. The reperitance which 
fastens its eye upon Christ cannot be cast out. 
If the repentance of the thief Judas turned to 
despair, because there was no element of spi- 
ritual feeling in it, that of the penitent thief, 
which referred itself to the Lord, and cast itself 
into His arms, was instantly met with a wel- 
come of overflowing mercy. A single glance of 
the heart towards His compassion and power, 
and towards “the world to come,” over which 
that power is specially exercised, unlocked. all 
Q 2 
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the treasure-house of Our Lord’s compassion, 
and fetched down blessings beyond the power 
of the tongue to express :—“ Verily I say unto 
thee, To-day shalt thou be with Me in paradise.” 
Judas, like a falling star, dropped from the 
heaven of Christ’s companionship into the 
bottomless pit of perdition. He had been with 
Christ in this world, but his awful lot in the 
future state was to be eternally severed from 
the light and joy of that society. The penitent 
robber, on the other hand, is lifted up, by the 
strong hand of Love, into that light and joy :— 
“To-day shalt thou be with Me in paradise.” 
And the same shall be the case with every 
penitent who, looking beyond the barriers of 
time with a realizing faith, and seeing Jesus 
mighty to save, commits his soul to that bound- 
less love with a prayer even for the lowest 
place in His favour; “Lord, remember me 
when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.” 
Wherefore lift up the hands which hang 
down, and the feeble knees. Thine is the Blood 
of the Atonement, a running stream to dis- 
charge all thy guilt. Thine is the Spirit of 
Grace, to heal, to restore, to sanctify thee. 
Under such auspices, what may not be hoped 
for? With such powers enlisted on thy side, 
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what may not be achieved? Holiness may 
seem at present an impossible attainment to one 
who has fallen so low, an inaccessible pinnacle 
towering above thy head, and defying all thine 
efforts to scale it. But to God all things are 
possible. And to him, too, are all things 
possible who believeth—believeth in the power 
and willingness of Christ to draw him out of 
the abyss of sin, and giving his hand to that 
Everlasting Father, follows whithersoever He 
leads,—though there be a Red Sea of difficulty 
and discouragement before him, still in the 
might of his God “ going forward.” 


SERMON X. 


THE GOODNESS AND SEVERITY OF GOD AS MANT- 
FESTED IN THE ATONEMENT. 


One of a Series of Sermons by different Preachers on “ Chris- 
tian Faith and the Atonement,” designed to counteract the 
views of Modern Sceptics on those subjects. 


“Gehold therefore the goodness and seberity of God,.”— 
Rom. xi. 22. 

Tue Apostle is here speaking of God’s dealings 
with the Jews and Gentiles. The Jews, who 
had been so long a barren branch on the olive- 
tree of His Church,—putting forth, indeed, the 
leaves of religious profession, but no fruit of 
true holiness,—He had cut off and cast away. 
The Gentiles,—originally “aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from 
the covenants of promise,’—He had inserted, 
as a new wild graft, into the cultivated olive- 
tree. 
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These two contrary dealings are traced up to 
their source in different attributes of the Most 
High; the one testifies to His severity, the 
other to His goodness,—‘“ Behold therefore the 
goodness and severity of God.” 

Goodness and severity are elements of a per- 
fect character even among men. Without good- 
ness, the character is stern and inflexible ; it 
repels instead of winning. There may be cer- 
tain qualities which command our respect in a 
Draco, who ordains death as the penalty for 
every trifling violation of the law, or in a 
Brutus, who with tearless eye gives orders, in 
the way of duty, for the execution of his sons; 
but from characters of such untempered aus- 
terity, sympathy and affection recoil. On the 
other hand, without severity goodness degene- 
rates into weakness; into that moral pliancy 
which, under the name of good-nature, has 
often made men “consent” easily to the en- 
ticement of sinners, and has given them nothing 
in return, but the insipid reputation of having 
been enemies to none but themselves. In a 
perfect character, if such existed among men, 
you would see the counterbalancing powers of 
goodness and severity held in exact equili- 
brium. And such, the Word of God assures us, 
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is the character of Him with whom we have to 
do—*‘ Behold therefore the goodness and seve- 
rity of God.” 

A very beautiful illustration of this twofold 
element of the Divine character may be drawn 
from nature. “God is light,” says the Scrip- 
ture. Philosophers have discovered that light, 
though apparently so simple a substance, is 
compounded of seven different rays. It may 
be said to have two main ingredients: the 
sombre rays (blue, indigo, violet) ; the bright 
rays (orange, red, yellow, green). Both classes 
of rays are essential to the delicacy and purity 
of the substance. _ Without the sombre rays, 
light would be a glare,—the eyeball would ache 
beneath it; without the bright rays, light 
would approximate to the nature of darkness, 
and lose the gay smile which lights up the face 
of nature, and twinkles on the sea. Similarly, 
the holiness, justice, and truth of God, (attri- 
butes which wear an awful aspect to the sin- 
ner,) are an element of His nature as essential 
to its perfectness, as mercy, love, and goodness. 
Suppose in Him, for a moment, no stern defi- 
‘ance against moral evil, but an allowance and 
admission of it, and you degrade Jehovah to 
the level of a pagan deity, honoured with im- 
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pure rites, and forming His worshippers on the 
model of His own licentiousness. Suppose in 
Him, on the other hand, an absence of love, and 
you supplant the very being of God, you over- 
cloud the light, and convert it into its anta- 
gonist darkness ; for ‘God is love.” But com- 
bine both righteousness and love, intensified to 
the highest conceivable degree, and you are 
then possessed of the Scriptural idea of the 
Most High. ‘Behold therefore the goodness 
and severity of God.” 

It is this essential character of the Divine 
Being which forms the basis of the great doc- 
trine of the Atonement. God presents us in 
the Atonement with the highest illustration of 
both His attributes. He may be conceived as 
standing by the Cross of the Lord Jesus, and 
pointing to it in exemplification of His cha- 
racter, as set forth in the text, “‘ Behold there- 
fore the goodness and severity of God.” 

It is well and wise ever and anon to recur 
to the foundations of our faith, and to ascer- 
tain that we are rooted and grounded in “the 
principles of the doctrine of Christ.” For as- 
suredly unsoundness in the groundwork would 
vitiate the whole structure of our religious 


belief. 
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I shall make no further apology for calling 
your attention to the grand subject of the 
Atonement. In considering it, I propose to 
set before you :— 

I. A certain preliminary caution, and se- 
curity against error, in studying this doctrine. 

II. The Scriptural statement of the doctrine 
itself. 

III. The way in which the narrative of the 
New Testament bears out the teaching of its 
doctrinal books on this head. 


I. A preliminary caution, and security against 
error. 

In studying all Divine truths, but specially a 
truth like this, (which involves the nature of 
God, His mysterious dealings, and the relations 
which it has pleased Him to establish between 
Himself and man, topics the most arduous in 
the whole range of theology,) we must be care- 
ful to accept with the. utmost simplicity the 
intimations of Holy Scripture. It would be 
presumptuous to go into such a subject at all, 
except so far as those intimations lead us by 
the hand. In every such investigation, it 
should be present to our minds from first to 
last, that in estimating the ways of God, we 
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are like little children estimating the ways of 
matured and sage men,—men enriched with all 
the fruits of a long experience and an exten- 
sive observation. The Unitarian professes an 
inability to receive the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, as it is held by Christians, on the ground 
that it conflicts with his natural instincts. His 
sense of justice, he tells us, revolts from the 
notion of an innocent Victim bearing the sins 
of a guilty world: to represent God as requir- 
ing such a sacrifice, in order to the expiation 
of human guilt, is to paint Him as a ruthless 
and. relentless tyrant, determined to have His 
blow and to gratify His revenge somewhere, 
even should it fall upon the unoffending. That 
this view of what the Scripture says upon the 
subject is not simply exaggerated, but falsified, 
we shall presently see. 

What I am now concerned to remark is, 
that natural instincts, and even our so-called 
moral sense, are no safe guide upon a subject 
which soars so infinitely above our limited 
capacity. We are children; and in consi- 
dering the means by which our Heavenly 
Father will save us, it is wisdom to accept 
simply His own instructions, desperate folly 
and presumption to criticize those instructions 
by our childish notions and puerile instincts. 
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My meaning will be more vividly apprehended, 
if I draw out the illustration in detail. 

A father, inured to life upon the mountains, 
and acquainted by experience with all the 
natural phenomena of an Alpine district, is 
under the necessity of crossing a very perilous 
glacier, with children of four or five years old. 
His first counsel for their safety is the obvious 
and usual one—that each holding by a cord, 
one end of which is in his own hand, they shall 
keep at as great a distance from him, and from 
one another, as the length of the cord ad- 
mits. The children are of such an age that the 
direction, “ Hold this, and keep at as great a 
distance from me as you possibly can,” can 
just be made intelligible to them,—the grounds 
of it (plain enough to an adult, that the weight 
of the party may be distributed along the ice, 
and not brought to bear on one particular spot, 
which might thus give way) are, it may be, out 
of the reach of a child’s capacity. 

Let us suppose that the children, in fright 
and discomfort, begin to reason about this 
counsel, and to judge of it by their natural 
instincts; conceive that one of them should 
think and say as follows: ‘Can this direction 
come from our father, who is so affectionate a 
parent, who loves to have us close around him 
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under ordinary circumstances, hanging round 
his neck and sitting on his knees? Can he say 
upon this occasion, ‘Come not near me, child, 
at the peril of thy life?’ Say it he may, but I 
will not believe such to be his meaning, for it 
is an ungenial idea, conflicting with all my 
natural instincts, which are to cling round him 
in the moment of danger, and moreover with 
confidence in his affection.” 

But shortly afterwards a further direction is 
given. Night falls upon the mountain sum- 
mits, its blackness only relieved by the flicker- 
ing snows. The wearied children are irresisti- 
bly impelled to le down without any covering, 
in which case death would overtake them before 
the morning. The father discovers a corner, 
where the snowdrift lies deep. He burrows in 
it with all the energy of a man who knows 
that life depends upon his exertions, and pro- 
poses that in the cavities so made the children 
shall lie, the cold snow piled over them as if 
they were buried in it, and only the smallest 
possible aperture allowed for the passage of the 
breath. Adults, of course, would be aware 
that this would be the only method under the 
circumstances (and a sure method) of preserv- 
ing and cherishing the vital heat of the body; 
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but not so the children. Snow, applied only to 
parts of the person, and not as a general 
wrapper, is bitterly cold; and the children, 
unable to understand how the great white 
mantle of winter really wards off the cold of 
the atmosphere from the seeds of plants and 
flowers, imagine cruelty in this direction of the 
father, and shudder at the sight of the bed 
which he has prepared for them. 

My brethren, a little child, feeling thus and 
reasoning thus on such an occasion, presents a 
very just image of a man who rejects (or quali- 
fies, so as to meet his own notions) the doc- 
trine of the vicarious Sacrifice of Christ, on the 
ground that it conflicts with his natural in- 
stincts, violates his moral sense, and presents to 
us (as it does undoubtedly, under one aspect of 
it) the severity of God. The allowing these 
grounds to weigh with us against the simple 
statements of Scripture is not wisdom, is not 
independence of thought, is not a high reach of 
mind,—it is simply folly. 

The question is not between Revelation and 
reason, but rather between reason and natural 
instincts; reliance upon which (in defiance of 
reason) is folly. For it ¢s reason surely to 
accept, and folly to reject or modify the Word 
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of the all-wise, and all-loving One, on points on 
which He alone is competent to inform us. 

The child who keeps at a distance from his 
father, and buries himself in the snow, is a 
wise child, because, renouncing the guidance 
of his instincts, he places faith in one mani- 
festly his superior in capacity. The child who 
clings round his father’s neck upon the glacier 
and stretches his limbs beneath the open sky 
in distrust of his parent’s directions, is a foolish 
child; for what is greater folly than to refuse 
to be guided by a recognized superior in wis- 
dom? And it cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon, that one who, in investigating such a 
subject as the method of human salvation, fol- 
lows the guidance of his natural instincts in 
preference to that of Revelation, is a weak per- 
son, not a man of bold and courageous thought. 
Simple dependence upon God, where God alone 
can teach, is the truest independence of mind. 

One further word of caution respecting our 
moral sense. Of course it sounds very specious 
to say that we will be guided, in estimating 
any doctrine, by our moral sense. And when 
the disputant against the Atonement alleges 
that the doctrine, as commonly understood, 
conflicts with his moral sense, it would seem as 
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if deference were due to his conclusion on that 
ground. But lend me your close attention for 
one moment. Jt is part of the plan of God’s 
dealing with us to try us by our moral sense. 
He “is light, and in Him is no darkness at 
all;”” He is love, goodness, wisdom, holiness, 
justice, truth, and He would have us firmly 
believe that He is so. Believe, I say, and not 
see. The seeing that He is so in every respect, 
is perhaps reserved for a day when we shall 
know even as also we are known,—when God 
shall clear up all difficulties which at present, 
to our feeble apprehensions, hang round His 
character and certain parts of His dealing. 
There would be no trial of our moral sense, 
if God never asked us to believe things which 
(apparently and superficially) are not in har- 
mony with it. In demanding from us such 
belief, He may be regarded as putting to each 
of us the question, “When my testimony 
diverges from what seems to you righteous, 
which will you follow, Me or your moral 
sense?” Sternly-did He put that question to 
the patriarch Abraham of old. God com- 
manded Abraham to slay his son. It was 
the severest trial which faith had ever known, 
because it must have conflicted, not only with 
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_ the natural instincts of the Patriarch, but also 
with his moral sense, and with all that he 
knew of the character of God. And Abraham, 
had he allowed himself to reason like the 
modern Unitarian, would have quailed beneath 
an ordeal so tremendous, and have forfeited for 
ever the character which he has won, of Father 
of the Faithful. But Abraham’s loyal feeling 
was, “Though God slay me,” (though He 
wound my purest and tenderest feelings, by 
issuing a command from which they recoil,) 
“yet will I trust in Him.” He was assured 
that God was right, and must do right, and 
could only command right; he was not so well 
assured of the rectitude of lis natural and moral 
instincts. And so, though he might have said 
within himself, in a spirit of arrogant criticism, 
“This is a Moloch sacrifice which God enjoins ; 
my heart and mind revolt from it,” he bared 
the bosom and the steel, and willed the sacri- 
fice. Before the act was consummated, the 
Divine character beamed forth in all its lustre 
to Abraham’s apprehensions, as the sun beams 
forth from clouds which have for a season en- 
wrapped it. It was only a trial, this com- 
mand; never designed to be really executed. 
God had probed the depths of the Patriarch’s 
Vike Te R 
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heart by means of it, and had made it evident 
that His child reposed in Him the most absolute 
and implicit affiance. 

Here, then, is an imstance in which God 
made the moral sense itself the medium of trial. 
Why should He not do so now? In proposing 
to us the method of human salvation, by vica- 
rious Sacrifice, why should He not make a 
demand upon our faith, by requiring us to 
believe that which does not (if it be so) exactly 
harmonize with our moral instincts and pre- 
conceived notions of His character ? 

For, after all, this boasted moral instinct is, 
as a guide, very dim, dark, uncertain, and 
wanting in explicitness. Much of what we sup- 
pose comes from conscience really comes from 
the Scriptures, imbibed as their teaching has 
been from our earliest infancy ; we are indebted 
for it to that very Book which announces to 
us the doctrine of the Atonement. Then, 
again, it must always be remembered that the 
moral sense, like every other faculty of our 
nature, shared in the depraving and debilitating 
effects of the fall. Very little trust can be 
placed. in moral sense, unenlightened by Reve- 
lation. It was conscience which instigated 
Saul, before his conversion, to persecute the 
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Church ; it is conscience which urges the Hindu 
mother to throw her child beneath the car of 
Juggernaut. And even when the light of Re- 
velation is present with it, conscience needs 
continually to be regulated by an appeal to 
that immoveable standard, in support of which 
assertion I quote the words of a living prelate, 
whose lucid statements it is a refreshment to 
meet with at a time when theologians are re- 
cognizing mysticism and obscurity as a proof 
of depth :— 

“The distinct uses of Holy Scripture, in all 
that relates to morals, and of natural con- 
science, may be illustrated by the comparison 
of a sun-dial and a clock. The clock has 
the advantage of being always at hand to 
be consulted at any hour of the day or night. 
But then the clock is liable to go wrong, and 
vary from the true time. And it has no power 
in itself of correcting its own errors, so that 
these may go on increasing to any extent, wn- 
less it be from time to time regulated by the dial, 
which is alone the unerring guide. Thus our 
consciences are liable to deceive us even to the 
greatest extent, or to give wrong judgment, if 
they are not continually corrected by a refer- 
ence to the Word of God, which alone, lke 
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His Sun in the natural world, affords an in- 
fallible guide.” 

II. Having given these preliminary cautions, 
we now proceed to the Scriptural statement of 
the doctrine. 

The origin of the Atonement is to be sought in 
the righteous wrath of God against sin. In 
the Epistle to the Romans, where St. Paul 
draws out the entire scheme of the Gospel, 
he recognizes the wrath of God as the fun- 
damental fact in which we are to seek for 
an explanation of that scheme. “Herein,” 
says he (that is, in the Gospel), “is the right- 
eousness of God. revealed from faith to faith: 
as it is written, The just shall live by faith.” 
And then, commencing the explanation neces- 
sary to elucidate these words, he adds: “ For the 
wrath of God is revealed from Heaven against all 
ungodliness ” (sin against the first Table) “and 
unrighteousness” (sin against the second Table) 
“of men.” The idea is perfectly simple. God 
has given us a law, involving duty to Himself, 
and duty to our -fellow-men,—a law promul- 
gated explicitly to the Jew, and graven in 
characters (not obliterated, yet dim and con- 
fused through the fall) on the hearts of all 
mankind. God is a Spirit,—a searcher of the 
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thoughts and intents of the heart; and there- 
fore a mere outward observance of this law, in 
the letter of it, can never meet His require- 
ments. All mankind have broken the law 
- either literally or spiritually, or both; and by 
the violation God’s displeasure is incurred, or 
(in phraseology slightly different) God’s curse 
pursues and fastens upon every such person,— 
for it is written, “Cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all things which are written 
in the Book of the law, to do them.” 

This is the first step; and at this first step we 
might reason on the testimony if we pleased, 
instead of accepting it, and raise the objection, 
that to imagine passion in God, especially so 
turbid a passion as anger, conflicts with our 
notions of His character, and degrades Him in 
our apprehensions. Beware, beware! Remem- 
ber that, in forming an estimate of the charac- 
ter and proceedings of God, we are but little 
children forming an estimate of the character 
and proceedings of a man of matured experience. 
Were it not wiser and more reasonable, as well 
as more reverent, to accept what He says, and to 
leave Him afterwards to clear up any mystery 
which may envelope His nature? I can indeed 
conceive in Him nothing turbid, impetuous, or 
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impulsive, such as sullies the clearness of the 
human will. But this I can conceive, that there 
is in Him some high perfection, (more incom- 
prehensible to my finite capacity than the specu- 
lations of an astronomer to a peasant child,) of 
which anger is the most adequate exponent to 
my mind, and which I must be content to think 
of and speak of as anger, or else to remain in 
total ignorance of it. And this also 1 can—not 
only conceive, but most readily assent to,—that 
in an absolutely perfect nature there should be 
an utter abhorrence of, and antipathy to, moral 
evil,—most justly represented to simple minds 
by the terms “anger,” “curse.” We have 
never seen a perfect character ; no perfect cha- 
racter, save one, ever moved upon the earth: 
but the righteous man, who is striving after and 
approximating to perfection, has often crossed 
our path; and surely we have marked in him, 
that the more righteous he is, the more doth he 
abhor (in the language of Holy Scripture) every 
thing that is evil. What is the effect upon one 
who breathes habitually the atmosphere of 
communion with God, of catching in the 
current tidings of the day, the intelligence of 
some awful outburst of depravity P When such 
an one passes on an errand of mercy through 
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the crowded alleys of a great city, and the 
shouts of malignant execration and profaneness 
ring in his ear, or scenes of impurity are 
paraded before his eye, with what feeling does 
he encounter these symptoms of human degra- 
dation? Are they not like a foul odour to his 
nostrils, or a jarring note to his ear, or an 
abortion to his sight? Does he not turn away 
with loathing, and recoil from such scenes and 
such sounds with an antipathy strong in pro- 
portion to his goodness? And is it then so hard 
to conceive, that in perfect goodness there may 
be a recoil from moral evil, something similar 
in kind to this, though infinitely stronger in 
degree? And is not such a recoil righteous, 
and a token of righteousness? For sin is no 
trivial or light thing, admitting of a ready 
remedy ; no fault which is easily salved over by 
a generous and indulgent view of the circum- 
stances under which it is committed. Viewed 
as a principle, (and every act of sin involves its 
principle,) sin strikes a blow at the authority of 
God, and so at the order of the universe. Dis- 
obedience, if fully developed, would issue in the 
entire subversion and dissolution of the system. 
Again take an illustration. All nature obeys 
the physical laws which God has impressed upon 
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it. The planets move in their appointed orbits, 
the flame burns upward, the stream travels 
away from its source, the brute creation comply 
with the movements of instinct. * Suppose 
all these arrangements of the natural world 
disregarded,—the heavenly bodies forsaking 
their star-belted paths, and coming into collision 
one with another, substances on the earth’s 
surface disobeying the law of gravitation, the 
law of chemical attraction and repulsion,—it is 
plain that the system of nature would speedily 
be disintegrated and thrown into that chaos out 
of which it is thought to have arisen. In the 
moral world, every agent has violated the law 
which God has given for his guidance, the law 
whose echoes still resound in the conscience. 
Thereby is introduced into the moral world 
universal disorder. Men are not held together 
by attraction to one centre,—in which case each 
would fill his place in the social system,—but 
isolated one from another, and all from God, 
revolve on the pivot of self, and cross one 
another’s paths continually. Hence come wars 
and fightings among us,—every man at issue 
with his brother, all with God. This moral 
atmosphere of the world we live in does not 
strike us as any thing extraordinary, on ac- 
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count of our familiarity with, and natural con- 
geniality to, it. But so far as he is renewed 
by Divine grace, every man begins to feel him- 
self out of harmony with it, and to breathe 
the prayer of the Psalmist in its spiritual 
acceptation: “Wo is me, that I am con- 
strained to dwell with Mesech; and to have 
my habitation among the tents of Kedar.” 
Shall it surprise us, then, that the one pure 
and perfect Being sees in sin, the actuating 
principle of this moral disorder, a spectacle 
utterly abhorrent to Him? that He loathes it 
with an antipathy rooted in His nature? Well, 
this antipathy is designated in Holy Scripture, 
which is addressed to plain and unsophisticated 
minds, the wrath of God, and the curse of God. 
And what leads the Lord to visit sin, and to 
manifest His abhorrence of it, is not any 
“necessity in the nature of things, by which 
_ theory we should introduce a moral principle 
superior to God, just as in the Grecian myth- 
ology, fate and necessity are superior to Ju- 
piter,” but rather a necessity in His own nature; 
a necessity arising from the antagonism of 
perfect goodness to moral evil, and thus repre- 
sented in our text,—“Behold therefore the 
severity of God.” 

By dwelling, however, only on this feature of 
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it, we shall gain a one-sided and partial view of 
the Divine character. Holy Scripture presents 
to us another side of it; it exhibits the bright 
rays by the side of the sombre. We are twice 
assured by the Holy Spirit for our great conso- 
lation, that ‘“‘ God is love.” Nor does this love 
fasten only on the righteous as its object; im 
which case the genial warmth of its beams 
would never have been felt by any save Adam 
before his fall, and the “man Christ Jesus.” 
St. Paul calls it philanthropy (@AavOpwria), 
a term whose meaning admits of no doubt: a 
term by which all understand Jove of the human 
race. It is emphatically declared that this love 
operates towards man in his state of sin and 
ruin :— 

“God commendeth His love to us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 

“God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

“The love of God our Saviour toward man 
appeared ; not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to His mercy He saved 
uss” 

“Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that He loved us, and sent His Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.” 
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It will be remarked, that in these passages 
the Sacrifice of Christ is traced up to the love 
of God, as the source from which it flowed. 
That Sacrifice is as valuable for what it proves 
as for what it effects. It effects, meritoriously, 
our redemption. It proves the fatherly heart of 
God, which yearns over sinners in their lost 
estate with the utmost tenderness. Is this in- 
consistent with the former testimony of God’s 
deep-seated antipathy to sinP If it be ap- 
parently so, it cannot be really so; for both 
testimonies are repeatedly and explicitly made 
in the Scriptures of Truth. We are as little chil- 
dren estimating a character of matured wisdom 
and. goodness, and the inconsistencies which ap- 
pear on the surface in such a character might 
vanish like a morning cloud, if clearer light were 
poured into the dim chamber of our minds. But 
is there here even an apparent inconsistency ? To 
plain minds, not entangled in the web of meta- 
physical subtleties, we humbly think there is 
none whatever. It requires no arduous effort of 
thought to reach the notion of a father angered 
by the licentious career of a son, yet loving that 
son with true affection, and ready to sacrifice 
his all, if so be he might reclaim him. This is 
an experience of every-day life, which way- 
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farers understand well enough, though star-ga- 
zing philosophers may overlook it. Let us think 
of God as such a father, yearning over us with 
a Father’s heart, yet angered by our perverse- 
ness: and let us not barter away the lively and 
fresh feeling which such a thought, under His 
Grace, is likely to engender, for the subtle ab- 
stractions of what is called theological criticism, 
which starves the heart, without at all satisfying 
the mind. 

It is evident that the perfections of holiness 
on the one hand, and love on the other, would 
lead the Divine Being to a different course of 
action as regards sinners. Holiness would 
banish them from His presence,—and so from 
happiness for ever,—and that not by an arbi- 
trary act of the will of God, (we should not so 
conceive of it,) but by an antipathy deeply 
seated in His nature. Love, on the other hand, 
would make any sacrifice to reclaim and save 
them. At this point of divergence between the 
Divine attributes, comes in the Atonement,— 
that “full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, obla- 
tion, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world,” on which the whole structure of Chris- 
tianity is built. A Representative of the whole 
human race is found, or rather is constituted ; 
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not a human person, (a human person, unless 
he were the progenitor of the whole race, 
could only represent himself,) but a Divine 
Person in human nature. Christ is not @ son 
of man, but the Son of man; having the human 
nature common to all, without any human 
personality. Hence He is called “the last 
Adam,” “the second Man;” and we read of 
Adam, that “he is the figure of Him that was 
to come.” What merely human individual 
could lay any the smallest claim to be called 
the last Adam, the second Man, that is, the 
second stem of humanity? What shoot or 
branch of a tree could have any pretensions to 
be called its second stock? How can the terms 
receive any adequate explanation, but by sup- 
posing that the Lord Jesus was not only legally 
considered, but actually made (by the Incar- 
nation) a second Head of the human family, in 
whom once again appeared the pure humanity 
unsullied by sin ? 

Upon this second Representative, then, embra- 
cing and standing for the whole race, went forth 
in some mysterious manner, which we are pro- 
bably incapable of conceiving, the curse of God. 
Observe, all we allege is, that the curse visited 
Christ ; as to the exact form in which it visited 
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Him, except in so far as His bodily sufferings 
are concerned, we know nothing. We dare not 
say—for that would be adding to Holy Scripture 
—that it visited Him in the form in which it 
will hereafter visit impenitent sinners. Rather, 
if speculation were at all admissible on the 
subject, we should say that the form in which 
the curse visits an innocent, must be totally 
different from that which it assumes in the case 
of a guilty person,—even as in nature the same 
physical cause (the rays of the sun, for example) 
will produce a different effect upon a living and 
a lifeless substance. But away with our specu- 
lations! they are but children’s notions at best, 
and may prove very wide of the mark, when we 
come to know the truth. All that we are con- 
cerned to maintain, and which we would desire 
to maintain with our heart’s blood, is this 
precious consolatory oracle: CHRIST HATH RE- 
DEEMED US FROM THE CURSE OF THE LAW, 
BEING MADE A CURSE FOR US; FOR IT 1S WRITTEN, 
CURSED IS EVERY ONE THAT HANGETH ON A 
TREE. And again, Gop HaTH mapE Him To 
BE SIN FOR US, WHO KNEW NO SIN, THAT WE 
MIGHT BE MADE THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF Gop IN 
Him. How was Christ made sin? Clearly 
not by having in His nature any affinity to sin : 
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the text itself confutes this notion, by asserting 
that He “knew no sin.” There is no other 
explanation conceivable than that of saying that 
the sin of the world was imputed to Him, or, 
which amounts to the same thing, that the word 
sin is here, as elsewhere, equivalent to sin-offer- 
ing,—Christ was made a sin-offering for us. 
This sin-offering turns away that wrath of God 
which had thrown sinners to an infinite distance 
from Him. It is called a propitiation :—“ If 
any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; and He is 
the propitiation for our sins.” . Again, in the 
passage already quoted: “God sent His Son to 
be the propitiation for our sins.” ‘It behoved 
Him to be made like unto His brethren, that 
He might be a merciful and faithful High Priest 
in things pertaining to God, to make propitiation 
(eis To ikdoxecOav) for the sins of the people.” 
“Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in His blood.’ The last passage 
(with numberless others which might be quoted ; 
e.g. “The Son of man came to give His life a 
ransom for many ;” “Who His own self bare 
our sins in His own body on the tree ;” “‘ He was 
wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised 
for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace 
was upon Him, and with His stripes we are 
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healed,”) connects the propitiation with the 
Blood (that is, with the sufferings and death) 
of Christ. He was a sin-offering in His 
death. 

The word propitiation, to minds commonly 
educated, conveys a sufficiently definite mean- 
ing. To propitiate is to render favourable to us 
a superior being, who previously was offended. 
But lest the terms employed in describing this 
class of subjects should fail of being understood 
by those not within the immediate range of the 
associations. referred to, God, for at least a 
thousand years before the promulgation of the 
Gospel, had been educating the Jews, and 
through the Jews, mankind, into the apprehen- 
sion of their meaning. The New Testament is 
rooted and grounded in the Old, and therefore 
to seek to understand the New Testament apart 
from the Old, is as vain as to seek to learn a 
language without first mastering its alphabet. 
Sacrifice, we know, in one or other of its many 
forms, was the great feature of the Jewish 
worship. In the Ceremonial Law, which pre- 
scribed for a:Jew the method of access to God, 
sacrifice was constantly emerging, like the 
golden thread in a tissue. It is very im- 
portant to remark that there were two grand 
divisions of sacrifice, typifying different aspects 
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of the work of Christ. The sweet-savour Offer- 
ings (or offerings for acceptance) constituted the 
first class. They, or a part of them, were 
burned upon the altar, or table of God, and 
regarded as Jehovah’s portion. They typified 
Christ the God-man, yielding to God the devotion 
of a pure heart and an unsullied life,—meeting 
the requirements of the Law in every particular, 
—and so yielding to God that which humanity 
never yet had yielded,—a perfect righteousness. 
No thought of sin enters here; it is humanity 
giving to God His portion and His due. The 
second class are the Offerings not of sweet savour 
(of which the sin and trespass-offerings are the 
two varieties). They were not offered for the 
acceptance of the worshipper, but for the eapia- 
tion of his sin. Accordingly, the body of the 
victim was not burned upon the altar, but cast 
forth without the camp as an accursed thing, 
and there burnt upon the earth. These emble- 
matized Christ in His Cross and Passion, visited — 
both in body and soul by the curse,—Christ 
between the malefactors, led without the gate, 
and with His face turned away from the city of 
God’s solemnities, as if His very presence had 
been a pollution to it,—Christ the sin-bearer, 
identified for the time with sin, and enduring 
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sin’s malediction,—Christ the brazen serpent, 
identified for the time with the principle of evil, 
and therefore suspended upon the tree. The 
mere observation of this distinction supplies an 
easy answer to one of the weak cavils brought 
against the doctrine of the Atonement. It has 
been asked, with as much irreverence as shallow- 
ness, “Is it conceivable that the Deity should 
find gratification in a scene of blood and carnage, 
an unjust suffermg, lke the crucifixion of our 
Lord?” If men have said or implied this in 
treating the subject, they have said or implied 
what is contrary to Scripture. Christ’s death 
was not for acceptance, but for expiation’. The 
Divine goodness is altogether averse from suf- 
fering; God hides His eyes with greater tender- 
ness than man can from the spectacle of human 
misery. But it is not the less necessary that 
there should be misery where there has been 


1 I may notice in connexion with this distinction, a slight 
inaccuracy of expression, which often finds place in devotional 
works. We read sometimes of the altar of the Cross. But the 
Cross is not the antitypical altar; for Christ, when He hung 
upon it, was the sin-offering for expiation, not the burnt- 
offering for acceptance. It was in His devoted life that He 
“gave Himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God for a 
sweet-smelling savour.” Christ is Himself the Altar, no less 
than the Priest and Victim. 
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sin. Antipathy to sin does not cease to be an 
essential law of God’s nature, because antipathy 
to suffering also characterizes it. Capital 
punishments are suitable to, and necessary for, 
certain species of crime. No sovereign, no legis- 
lature, takes pleasure in capital punishments; no 
man of any tenderness of feeling can bear to be 
present at them; they are accursed things, and 
all their associations are accursed. But it is 
felt, and felt truly, that on certain occasions 
there is righteousness in capital punishments ; 
and righteousness must take its course, whatever 
be the wrench thus caused to natural feeling. 
The glorious result of Christ’s having borne the 
penalty of sin as our Representative, is the 
reconciliation of God’s attributes in the salva- 
tion of sinners. The penalty having been en- 
dured by the Substitute of man, His holiness and 
justice no longer present a barrier to that sal- 
vation. Yea, His holiness and justice are en- 
listed on the side of the sinner, who by penitence 
and faith has appropriated the expiation. The 
Apostle Paul says so much: “ All have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God; being 
justified freely by His grace through the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus: whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
8 2 
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faith in His blood, to declare His righteousness 
for the remission of sins that are past, through 
the forbearance of God; to declare, 1 say, at 
this time His righteousness; that He might be 
just, and the justifier of him which believeth 
in Jesus.” The Apostle John implies as much 
when he says, “If we confess our sins, He is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” How 
can God be just in forgiving sins? How can 
His righteousness be displayed in cleansing from 
unrighteousness? The words of the imme- 
diately foregoing context solve the difficulty,— 
“The blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth 
us from all sin.” Zhe Lord Jesus Christ suf- 
Jered; and that suffering met all the demands of 
Divine holiness and justice. 'Thenceforth justice 
itself gives to the penitent and believing sinner 
a passport to glory. 

III. Such is the doctrine of the Atonement, 
as it is taught in the doctrinal books of the 
New Testament, and interpreted by the ritual 
books of the Old. _ 

But it might reasonably be expected that, if 
the death of Christ has indeed that sacrificial 
and vicarious character which the doctrinal 
books attribute to it, some traces of this would 
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appear in the historical accounts of His death. 
‘Was, then, the death of the Sin-bearer charac- 
terized by any circumstances altogether peculiar 
to it? This is our last point of inquiry. 

1. The first part of the Gospel narrative to 
which attention should be directed, is the agony 
in the garden. The testimony borne by the 
Evangelists to the agony is a very essential 
testimony. Before an audience like this, I need 
only recapitulate its features in the most sum- 
mary manner. Sorrow and heaviness hung like 
a black pall over the Saviour’s human soul. He 
sought for sympathy among the three chosen 
ones of the college of Apostles, to whose pre- 
sence, at that crisis, He seemed to cling by an 
instinct common to our humanity; but even 
these men of His counsel failed Him in the 
hour of trial; and another more mysterious 
instinct pushed Him out “about a stone’s cast 
from them,” that those words of old prophecy 
might find their fulfilment in Him: “TI have 
trodden the winepress alone; and of the people 
there was none with Me.” Thus separated from 
them in bodily presence, as well as excluded 
from their sympathy, He poured forth strong 
crying and tears unto Him that was able to 
save Him from death. The substance of His 
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petition was that the cup of suffering might 
pass from Him. What tongue of man can 
paint, what created mind can even conceive, the 
conflict which His spotless soul was then sus- 
taining? The stress of mental trial (we are 
told) was so great as to induce a physical result 
of an unusual kind. “ Being in an agony, He 
prayed more earnestly : and His sweat was as it 
were great drops of blood falling down to the 
ground.” The struggle issued in His fixed 
resolve to endure all His Father’s will, and to 
drain the cup of suffering to the lowest dregs. 
“Put up again thy sword within thy sheath,” 
said He to His Apostle; “the cup which My 
Father hath given Me, shall I not drink it ?” 
Such, my brethren, were the facts; and what 
is the legitimate inference from them? Some 
have regarded the Saviour’s death merely as 
the highest act of martyrdom for the truth of 
God which the world ever saw. Had we only 
the account of the Cross and its attendant 
bodily sufferings, haply the narrative of the 
New Testament, though even then not its doc- 
trine, might lend some support to such a view. 
But what shall we say of this mysterious men- 
tal anguish preceding—nay, and accompany- 
ing—the Cross? If He is a martyr in virtue 
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of His Cross, He is a sin-offering in virtue of 
His agony. The truth is, that if the Lord (I 
almost shudder while I utter the fearful hypo-. 
thesis) were no more than a Martyr, He is 
something less than a Martyr; and many of 
His followers, yea, and some valiant and noble 
Pagans in the olden time, have outshone the 
Lord of Life in the heroism of the martyr- 
spirit. Socrates is the great martyr of Pagan- 
ism; he was put to death for adherence to a 
truth and a wisdom which condemned the men 
of his generation. In Socrates you see no 
shrinking, no symptom of dread: pressed to 
escape from prison, the accused will not fly 
from the laws of his country; he converses 
cheerfully (and even in sprightly mood) up to 
the latest moment, then drinks the hemlock, 
and gathers up his feet upon the bed. The 
protomartyr, St. Stephen, knew no anguish of 
mind when he stood before the council. No 
burden weighed down Ais spirit when the cruel 
hail of stones, hurled by infuriated persecutors 
with words of execration, flew round his head. 
Anguish! burden! no, nothing but holy joy 
and assured confidence, and a vision of glory to 
the spirit while yet imprisoned in the flesh,— 
nothing but a face gilded with the mind’s 
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brightness, “as it had been the face of an 
angel,” nothing but opened heaven, and the 
Son of Man seen standing on the right hand 
of God! And in later days, ere yet the faith 
and love of the Church had waxed cold, we know * 
that there prevailed a holythirst for martyrdom. 
Men, ay, and feeble women, were animated 
with emulation to yield up their lives in their 
Master’s cause, and rushed to the block or to 
the stake as though it had been an Elijah’s 
car, transporting them to glory. Yet the Man 
of men, the sinless One, who, free from sin in 
tendency and act, had therefore the truest right 
to be freed also from fear,—the Divine Cham- 
pion of the race, who is to plant His foot upon 
the serpent’s head,—the hero who first in the 
history of the world brought into the fore- 
ground the passive virtues, and exemplified 
them throughout His career, see how He re- 
coils from the encounter with death,—hear the 
prayer which He pours forth beneath the clear 
cold paschal moon :—‘‘O My Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from Me; neverthe- 
less, not as I will, but as Thou wilt!” 

My brethren, what is the solution of this 
apparent inconsistency ? Admit the doctrine of 
the New Testament, and you have at once the 
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key which unlocks its narrative. Admit that 
Christ was in His death the sin-bearer, that 
the wrath and curse of God visited in that hour 
His holy soul, in some mysterious manner which 
we are incapable of conceiving,—a penalty 
severe in proportion to the perfect sinlessness 
of His nature,—concede that His death was 
specifically different from every other death 
which the world has ever witnessed,—and you 
then account for the Agony and Bloody Sweat, 
no less than for the Cross and Passion. 

2. But we must beware of limiting the mental 
anguish of Christ to the agony: we have clear 
proof in the narrative that this anguish waxed 
to its climax upon the Cross. It was on the 
Cross, not in the garden, that He uttered the 
piteous cry, “ My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” This cry indicates that His 
human mind was clouded over by a sense of 
God’s having withdrawn from Him the light 
of His countenance. Such a visitation, my 
brethren, may be, would be, comparatively slight 
to the holiest of mere men. The holiest of © 
mere men has a nature vitiated by sin; a 
nature in which there are seeds of congeniality 
to every moral evil. There is in the holiest of 
mere men a spirit longing to be freed from the 
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body of this death; but there is also in him a 
flesh, bringing him into captivity to the law of 
sin which is in his members. To the latest 
hour of mortal life, therefore, there is in him 
some relic of sympathy with sin, and conse- 
quently some lingering remnant of antipathy 
to communion with God. With the Lord 
Jesus it was the reverse. In His moral being 
(I speak of Him in His human nature) there 
was not a single pulse which did not beat in 
unison with God. Communion with God was 
to His holy soul what air and light are to the 
human body—withdraw the air and light from 
any living body, and it gasps and pines. The 
soul has its air and light, like the body; its 
air, the sense of the Divine support; its light, 
the light of God’s countenance. These things 
are matters of experience to the holy,—they 
are the truest, deepest solace of the good and 
godly man. In forfeiting them he would for- 
feit his unfailing resource. But the affinity of 
his nature with sin would not make the trial 
insupportable : he might perhaps fall back upon 
some broken cistern of worldly relief. Not so 
the God-man. When the light of God’s coun- 
tenance was withdrawn from Him, all was 
withdrawn, —the windows of the soul were closed 
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against every ray of comfort. Accordingly, by 
the extraordinary pressure of the mind upon 
the physical frame, that agonizing death 
was consummated many hours before the 
punishment of crucifixion would, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, have proved fatal. Cri- 
minals have hung upon the cross for days, 
and have perished at last from starvation 
rather than from the natural agency of the 
torture. Only from the sixth hour to the ninth 
hour was the Sin-bearer suspended on the tree. 
Now take, on the one hand, these words with 
their implication, “ My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?” and on the other, the 
Psalmist’s holy assurance respecting the state 
of his mind at the period of his own death: 
“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for Thou 
art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort 
me.” This Psalm having been written by 
inspiration of God, it would appear as if here 
were a Divine pledge of support to the righteous 
man, as in all his trials, so in that crowning 
trial when flesh and heart faileth. Can you 
explain, then, how it was that the sinless One, 
“the only perfect Flower which ever unfolded 
itself from the stalk of humanity,” He who 
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alone of all mankind was fully entitled to that 
support, did not find it? Without the key of 
the doctrine of the Atonement, it defies expla- 
nation ; but with the key all is plain and con- 
sistent. Christ on the Cross is the Sin-bearer ; 
God is imputing our trespasses unto Him: He 
is engaged in the work of expiation, and that 
work demands, as one of its conditions, that the 
darkness, caused by a sense of Divine derelic- 
tion, should for a while brood over His human 
mind. 


After thus setting forth the doctrine of the 
Atonement, as it appears in Holy Scripture, 
I could have wished to point out also, how, 
mysterious as it is, and high as it soars above 
our reason, it yet harmonizes with much that 
we see around us, and has certain analogies to 
the ordinary laws of God’s dealings. The time 
absolutely forbids me to do justice to this most 
interesting branch of the subject. We must 
wrap up the whole of what might have been 
said, in two remarks. The points in the doc- 
trine of the Atonement which present most 
difficulty to the natural understanding, are, 
first, the necessity of any suffering in order to 
procure human redemption ; and, secondly, the 
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imputation to the innocent of the sins of the 
guilty. It may alleviate these difficulties for 
such minds as love to see a unity of principle in 
God’s dealings, to remark, first, that almost all 
temporal blessings are purchased at the expense 
of sorrow somewhere. Since the entrance of 
sin into the world, it seems to be the one con- 
dition of our every blessing, nay, in many 
instances, of life itself, that some one shall 
suffer to procure them. We move in the midst 
of comforts, most of which are furnished by the 
severe toil of the handicraftsman. Our lives are 
supported by animal food, and in providing 
animal food, some innocent creature is made to 
bleed and die. The structure of civilization is 
built up upon the groans and toils of the few. 
It is then surely in accordance with a law which 
seems to pervade God’s universe, that the 
highest, the inappreciable blessing, of redemp- 
tion, should be purchased by the deepest anguish 
that ever rent the human soul asunder. 
Secondly, the fact is certain, however we may 
explain it, that sins are visited upon others than 
their agents. The spendthrift and intemperate 
father entails upon his son, in the ordinary 
course of things, an enfeebled constitution, and 
all the miseries of poverty. We may quarrel 
with these facts if we please; but they confront 
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us wherever we turn our eyes, and we cannot 
deny them. Why is an innocent person to suf- 
fer even one single pang of bodily pain for the 
sins of the guilty? I care not to say why; for 
to our limited capacities many of God’s dealings 
are utterly inscrutable; but I cannot be blind 
to the fact that so ct is in the world of nature. 
And if God deals thus in the world of nature, 
why should we refuse to believe that His deal- 
ings in the world of grace will be characterized 
by the same great feature, that (in Scripture 
phraseology) ‘Christ was made sin for us, in 
order that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in Him ?” 


Brethren, we have seen that in the goodness 
and severity of God is contained, as a flower in 
its germ, the fundamental doctrine of the Gospel. 
The sum and substance of its practice is 
wrapped up in the very same attributes. To 
hold influentially before the mind, at every 
moment of our existence, the goodness and 
severity of God, would be to live a perfect life. 
And we read that to this perfect life the early 
Churches made some approximation, for it is 
said of them, that they ‘‘ walked in the fear of 
the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost.”’ 

In the fear of the Lord. There is a stern 
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side of the Divine attributes, an uncompromis- 
ing defiance against all moral evil, an earnest 
determination to visit for it. In the mere 
phenomenon of death, a ghastly spectacle intro- 
duced by sin into a world of life, and beauty, 
and enjoyment; in the great overthrows and 
ruins noted for our warning on the page of Holy 
Scripture,—the destruction of the cities of the 
plain, the havoc of Sennacherib’s army, the 
dispersion and miseries of the Jews,—nay, in 
all the forms of sorrow and suffering which, 
through the little inlet of one sin, have flooded 
the world from end to end, this holy antipathy 
of a righteous God to moral evil stands out 
boldly and confronts the eye. But no where 
does it so remarkably appear as at Gethsemane 
and Calvary, in the garden of mysterious 
anguish, and upon the accursed tree. If the 
Lord spared not His own Son, the holy, harm- 
less, undefiled One, connected with sin no 
otherwise than by the imputation of it, take 
heed, O man, lest thou connect thyself with it 
(I say not by a word or a deed, but) by the 
indulgence even of a corrupt sympathy with 
that, against which the law of Jehovah is de- 
nounced. ‘Touch not the unclean thing, harbour 
not the unclean thought, at the peril of thy life. 
Shake it off, as Paul shook the viper from his 
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wrist, into its native and congenial element, the 
fire of hell. Hate even the garment spotted by 
the flesh; for behold in the Agony and Bloody 
Sweat, in the Cross and Passion, “behold the 
severity of God.” 

But these emotions of holy dread are only 
one ingredient of the frame of mind which 
those simple early believers cherished in them- 
selves. Mere dread alienates, repels, keeps at 
a distance ; and God will not hold His people at 
arm’s length, but fold them to His bosom in 
all the intimacy of closest communion. They 
walked,—those holy and humble men of heart,— 
in the comfort of the Holy Ghost.” On what 
was that comfort based? On a sure foundation, 
my brethren, not on a transitory impulse, not 
on a warm gush of emotion, but on a grand 
cardinal attribute of the Divine nature. Said I, 
a grand cardinal attribute? I should rather 
have said, upon its fundamental property. 
“God is love,” said the Apostle of love; and 
twice I have also heard the same; for twice 
drops that voice of-consolation from the firma- 
ment of Holy Scripture,—“ God is love.” Every 
phase of human affection,—the parent’s anxious 
solicitude and tender yearning, the charities of 
the common hearth, the brother’s enthusiastic 
support, the bosom-friend’s warm response to 
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confidence,—all are mere straggling rays of 
His infinite light; feeble, partial emanations 
from the fulness of love, which in Him is wrapt 
up. What are the evidences of this love of 
God? They are written on the face of nature, 
and on the face of Scripture. Every frag 
mentary gleam of happiness which glances 
across the path of men is a testimony of the 
love of God to a fallen world. We taste His 
goodness in the many enjoyments which He 
has strewed around the wayside of our daily 
life, in the fair landscape, in the morning 
prime, in the music of birds, in the diversified 
beauty of the seasons. Scripture represents Him 
as caring for the fatherless and widow; minis- 
tering at the bedside of the sick; wiping away 
the tears from the eyes of the afflicted; and 
while He rolls the planet along his fiery path, 
healing the broken in heart, and giving medi- 
cine to heal their sickness. But all these mani- 
festations of love are feeble, dim, inadequate; 
the starlight glimmerings of Divine goodness, 
not the going forth of that goodness in its 
noonday strength. Look at the Cross -once 
more, and view it now in the light of that other 
oracle: “ He loved us, and sent His Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.” 
VOL. I. T 
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Oh, trembling heart, and smitten with the 
sense of guilt, embrace the grand assurance, and 
know, by embracing it, what it is to walk in 
the comfort of the Holy Ghost! The atoning 
death of Jesus is the one great topic of that 
comfort, the theme and argument from which it 
is drawn: and the solace so derived is called 
the comfort of the Holy Ghost, as being adminis- 
tered by Him, as being no otherwise embraced 
by us, than under His gracious influence and 
operation. Therefore, blessed Comforter, make 
the announcement of this precious death in our 
hearts. Keep it before the eyes of our mind in 
our daily life and conversation. Let the Cross, 
pondered on, and laid to heart, minister to us 
day by day its lesson of holy fear on the one 
hand, and on the other of joy and peace un- 
speakable. Grave those words in characters 
which can never be effaced,—yea, grave them 
with an iron pen upen the tablet of our hearts, 
BEHOLD THE GOODNESS AND SEVERITY OF Gop! 


SERMON XI. 


REMEDY, THE ONLY FORM OF DOING GOOD. 


Preached at the Foundling Hospital, on Sunday, May 20th, 
1855. 


“ Those things whtch ve do hear and see: the blind receive 
their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers ave cleansed, 
and the deat hear, the Dead are raised up, and the poor 
habe the Gospel preached te them.”—Marr. xi. 4, 5. 

THEsE words of Our Lord are susceptible of an 

application to the ordinary condition of the 

‘world, even when miracles are no longer 

wrought in it. For our world is a fallen world, 

and bears on it, wheresoever we turn our eyes, 
the stamp of the Fall; and accordingly all the 
good which is proceeding in it is of a remedial 
character—seeks to counteract the evil which 
entered in the train of sin. The good deeds of 
the Lord Jesus were directed almost exclusively 
to the alleviation of those ills which affected 
man’s circumstances, or his physical or moral 
condition. His own Divine summary of them 
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runs as follows:—‘‘The blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and 
the poor have the Gospel preached to them.” 
All of them were assaults upon malady, in. 
some of its numerous forms, or upon ignorance 
and sin; nor are those good deeds, “ which we 
do hear and see” at present (the faint echoes of 
His illustrious Benevolence, the footmarks of 
His flock, as they walk after His guidance), of a 
different-character from His. All have refer- 
ence to the evil superinduced on man’s original 
condition by sin—all are supplements of imper- 
fection, helps under infirmity, medicines for the 
relief of disease. 

This state of things, as we are familiarized to 
it from the first dawning of our consciousness, 
fails to strike us. Our attention needs to be 
called to it, before we even observe it. Far 
otherwise must it have been with our first 
parents, who had known previously another 
condition of existence. Vividly must they have 
realized the contrast between the absence of evil, 
which had characterized the pure and happy 
garden, and those alleviations of evil which 
now were the form (and the only form) in 
which good manifested itself. In their latter 
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days, when human society, with its many 
inventions for the relief of misery and the 
supply of want, was growing up around them, 
—how passing strange must have been the 
difference of all that ‘they did hear and see,”’ 
from the memories of Paradise! Take the 
single article of disease. It was no doubt a 
boon of Heaven, sent by the hand of the Father 
of Mercies, when some fortunate accident (as 
men speak) revealed the properties of the 
medicinal herb or the salubrious spring. But 
how widely different from this was the con- 
dition of things of which they had previously 
made trial, when there was no disease—when 
the frame was always elastic with the buoyancy 
of health (a fit tenement for the jocund mind), 
and the animal economy was hung on so exact 
a balance, that its waste and supply were always 
harmoniously adjusted. Pursue the thought of 
this contrast for a few moments. The dis- 
covery of the spark in the bowels of the flint, 
or in the dried and decaying wood, would alle- 
viate the dreary darkness of the night. The 
murder of Abel would lead to the invention 
and employment of weapons, as a defence 
against violence. No order could be main- 
tained in society,—so numerous as society had 
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become even previously to the death of Adam, 
without some form, however rude, of juris- 
diction; probably the head of each family 
would arbitrate between the litigants in it. 
And, above all, the Oracle respecting the Pro- 
mised Seed, which had been graciously vouch- 
safed to our first parents at the period of their 
expulsion from Paradise, had to be handed 
down and promulgated among their descendants, 
—an office which probably fell, like the former 
(by a simple and natural arrangement), into 
the hands of each patriarch. Thus of Medicine, 
and of Arts, and Arms, and of the Sacred 
Ministry,—in short, of every department of 
social organization,—Adam, in his very pro- 
tracted span of nine hundred and thirty years, 
must have seen the earliest rudiments. But 
how changed the scene from that, with which 
his memory presented him! What a cloudless 
sunlight rested upon those early days (a sun- 
light which finds its faint reflection in the 
reminiscences even of fallen youth)—when dark- 
ness was not cheerless to him, for God’s Pre- 
sence enlightened and hallowed it,—when there 
was no want, which was not easily and in- 
stantaneously supplied out of God’s store of 
natural bounty, in the midst of which he lived, 
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—no galling labour, under the consciousness 
that penury had to be warded off by it,—when 
no feeling towards his fellow-creatures but that 
of love had found a harbour in the heart of 
man,—and when the intercourse of Heaven 
with Earth came through no intervening 
channel, but was direct and apparent to the 
senses, ‘‘as a man talketh with his friend.” 
The sum of the foregoing observations is, 
that the doing of good on an earth like ours 
always assumes the form of applying a remedy 
to evil. Christ, the great Agent of all good— 
under whose auspices alone good can be suc- 
cessfully done, — presented Himself as an Healer. 
“ He went about doing good,” it is said; and 
then, as if to explain the shape in which this 
good reached man, it is added, “‘ and heading all 
that were oppressed of the devil.” All good 
—the whole compass of benefit to mankind,— 
that benefit which is conferred on society in the 
way of trades and professions, equally with that 
which. is conferred in the way of direct bene- 
volence, partakes of this remedial character. 
Remedy is the very mould into which it is cast. 
Now this fact of our condition has its founda- 
tion, like all other facts, in the will of God. 


God might, of course, have prevented the in- 
* 
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troduction of evil into the world; but it has not 
pleased Him to do so. Evil is all around us, 
physical and moral; and to lead a useful life is 
to counteract evil at every avenue through 
which it appears. 

But not only have we been brought into this 
state by the Divine permission; God Himself 
has set the example of remedying the evil 
which He has suffered to enter. The Gospel is, 
from beginning to end, a remedial system. It 
addresses itself not to the righteous (if such 
there be), but to sinners—a truth which is 
pointedly and vividly set forth in Our Lord’s 
vindication of His own conduct; “They that 
be whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick; I came not to call the righteous, but 


” Consider, my brethren, 


sinners to repentance. 
what a magnificent apparatus the wisdom and 
love of God hath devised, and the power of 
God puts in operation—not to prevent the 
wreck of human nature, but to recover the 
gallant ship, when it has been wrecked. A 
Divine Person stoops from the element con- 
. genial to Him—the element of glory —to 
fathom the abyss of our guilt and misery. In 
wondrous condescension He visited our planet 


with a balm for every moral and physical evil, 


& 
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which sin had superinduced upon man’s original 
estate. But what was the balm? A costly 
one, I trow. A lifelong buffeting, crowned at 
length by a cruel death—a struggle of thirty- 
three years against obloquy, contempt, ridicule, 
persecution, and rejection, terminated by the 
agony of Gethsemane and the passion of Cal- 
vary, by the sharp Cross, and its instruments of 
torture. These sufferings and hardships, we 
are assured, are the price of our redemption, 
the ransom of our souls, the means of recon- 
ciling to our salvation the Divine Perfections, 
—for “with His stripes we are healed.” But 
for the perfectness of the remedy it was es- 
sential not only that man’s guilt should be 
expiated, but that the flaw in his nature should 
be repaired, that his alienation from God should 
be corrected in its seat and spring, and his 
infirmity fortified and strengthened. Hence 
the succeeding stages of the Saviour’s career. 
Hence His passage on the Ascension Day into 
the screened sanctuary of Heaven, there to 
draw down, by His High Priestly intercession, 
the promise of the Father upon the little flock 
which, in their ignorance and feebleness, He 
had left behind. The remedy thus devised and 
executed we know to be an effectual one. An 
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effectual way has been opened for man’s return 
to the bosom of his Heavenly Father. Salvation 
is offered to him of grace, through the merits of 
the Redeemer. It is accepted through simple 
faith. At the same time a principle and power 
is introduced into his nature, which, if allowed 
freely to operate, will gradually assimilate it 
to the image of God, and to an atmosphere of 
holiness and glory. 

We recur to our original position.—AIl this 
costly and effective apparatus is a remedy and 
not a preventive. The Heavenly Shepherd did 
not so guard the sheepfold, that the sheep did 
not and could not stray. They did stray; they 
did fall a prey to the powers of evil. Then the 
Mighty One interposed His arm for their rescue. 
He sought them out on the dark mountains of 
Error, and in the tangled wilderness of Sin,— 
snatched them from the power of their assailants, 
and brought them home rejoicing. 

It should be remembered, however, that the 
remedy thus provided from all the resources 
which Divine Power had at its command, has 
been carefully guarded against abuse by Divine 
Wisdom. The objection urged against the 
Gospel, on the ground of the freeness with 
which it proffers its blessings, is of very long 
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standing. It dates from the days of St. Paul, 
who furnishes, in the sixth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans, a triumphant answer to it. 
And since his time, almost every champion of 
revealed Religion has busied himself in one 
form or another with the argument, by which 
this objection is repelled. 

It has been pointed out in the first place, how 
into the very texture of the plan of Redemption 
is woven the most emphatic protest against sin 
in its every form. If its expiation demanded a 
sacrifice no less costly than the blood of the 
Son of God, must it not be intrinsically hateful 
in its own nature, and abominable in the eyes 
of Him, in whose eternal counsels such a 
sacrifice was decreed ? The Cross, then, it has 
been admirably and conclusively argued, fur- 
nishes no less striking a testimony of God’s 
hostility against sin, than it does of His love 
for sinners. The terrors of the Law, as well as 
the mercies and proffers of the Gospel, are 
traced in the letters of the Saviour’s blood: if 
that blood at one time speaks to man in the 
still small voice of peace and reconciliation, it 
assures him at another time, in tones of thunder, 
of God’s determination to visit all moral evil 
with eternal banishment from His Presence. 
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And such a guard we believe to be effectual 
with all those who have exercised in the Atone- 
ment a true and lively faith. Those who have 
realized with a profound joy and comfort the 
doctrine of a Divine Saviour, wounded for their 
transgressions and bruised for their iniquities, 
have also, we are persuaded, felt a salutary 
thrill of awe in the contemplation of that 
danger from which it required so inappreciable 
a ransom to snatch them. ‘They have felt 
themselves saved by fire, as brands snatched 
out of the burning; and in the great scenes of 
Gethsemane and Calvary have read such a 
lesson of the deserts of sin, as stamps in in- 
delible characters upon their souls a resolution 
to shun even its neighbourhood. 

Nor has God, in the construction of this re- 
medial. scheme, left mankind without the 
strongest stimulus to exertion. The affections 
of love and gratitude, so influential oftentimes 
where menace and denunciation have failed of 
effect, are called into active operation by the 
largeness of the blessing, and the freeness and 
independence of desert, with which it is offered. 
These affections are the inmost citadel of the 
human heart. Seize the citadel, and the whole 
heart capitulates. 
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Nor are lower motives left without appeal. 
Adherence to sin in any form is as incom- 
patible with the Gospel as with the Law. 
Those sentences stand upon record, to warn 
back every believing soul from the precipice of 
self-indulgence — “ Without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord ;” “If ye live after the flesh, 
ye shall die.” We are solemnly admonished 
not to delude ourselves into the idea that the 
unrighteous shall inherit the kingdom of God. 
And we are given distinctly to understand, 
that without our utmost effort, without a very 
agonizing of the moral frame, without the 
strainng of every nerve and sinew in the 
death-grapple with evil, without the forfeiture 
of every illicit affection which has wound itself 
around the heart,—salvation is for us an im- 
possibility. We are reminded, on the highest 
authority, that wishes, and intentions, and 
resolves will not meet the end without exertion; 
and that that exertion must not be fitful, but 
steady and prosecuted to the end, if we would 
obtain the crown of righteousness. The image 
which Inspiration here adopts, is one which 
rings an alarm in the ear of spiritual sluggish- 
ness, and makes a rousing appeal to the prin- 
ciple of holy ambition. It is the image of the 
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foot-race, that athletic game in which he who 
flags or falters for an instant foregoes all chance 
of success—others sweep along past him towards 
the goal; and it is only by plying every muscle 
when engaged in the competition—only by a 
long period of previous training and discipline, 
involving hardness and endurance—that the 
laurel wreath which awaits the victor can be 
secured. “ Know ye not that they which run 
in a race run all, but one receiveth the prize? 
So run that ye may obtain.” 


We have thus seen that God, instead of pre- 
venting the Fall of man, has provided for it, 
and applies to it, a costly but a guarded remedy. 
The question which obtrudes itself on the mind | 
as to the reason of God’s remedying evil instead 
of preventing it, can never, with our limited 
faculties, receive an answer completely satis- 
factory. It becomes us to speak with caution 
and reverence on so arduous a subject, as those, 
who may indeed, through prayer and medi- 
tation, obtain glimpses, but never a full and 
perfect insight into the mystery. To myself it 
seems probable that for the full apprehension 
and appreciation of Divine goodness by finite 
minds, it may have been necessary to present 
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the contrast of guilt, misery, and ruin. The 
allowance in the universe of something antago- 
nistic to God may have been essential, not 
indeed to the perfection of the Divine character, 
but to our appreciation of that perfection. The 
contrast of a dark ground brings out a bright 
colour to the eye. And in the absence of the 
dark ground the bright colour would not appear 
so vivid. Let me take a more detailed illus- 
tration from nature. We think little of the 
sunlight on a summer day, when it pours 
around us the warm and golden flood, in which 
the little insect disports itself; the light is the 
medium of our seeing other objects, but itself 
stirs not our admiration. But let the sun’s 
rays shine out against the inky thunder-cloud, 
and form the seven-hued arch of light, the 
sign of the covenant which secures the earth 
against a second deluge. The contrast brings 
out to our eyes the beauty; we apprehend— 
we gaze with admiration upon the prismatic 
colours, melting one into another by such fine 
gradations. These colours really inhere in the 
light which isall around us. But the refraction 
from the drops of the thunder-cloud is essential 
to their manifestation. So it may be possibly 
with our mental apprehension of His character, 
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respecting Whom it is testified that “He is 
Light.” In order that this character may 
display to a finite mind all its intrinsic per- 
fections of compassion, love, tenderness, holi- 
ness, truth, justice—it may be essential that 
evil should form a background for them and a 
field for their operation,—that they should be 
refracted, if I may so speak, from misery, de- 
gradation, and ruin. There may be, for aught 
we know, no other method of manifestation for 
them than this; and in the absence of this they 
would, perhaps, remain wrapped up in the 
Divine character, always latent in it, but never 
thoroughly appreciated. If it be asked, why 
they must be appreciated by finite minds—no 
other answer can be given than that such appre- 
ciation conduces to the glory of God, which is 
the great end both of Creation and Redemption. 
God is a Being of the most illustrious attri- 
butes ; and He wills to be surrounded by crea- 
tures, who can rejoice in the light of His per- 
fections. 

One further remark on this difficult subject 
may perhaps be hazarded. The allowed en- 
trance of evil may have had reference to the 
perfecting of human nature, as well as to the 
glorification of God. It was finely said of the 
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ancient tragedy, whose constant theme was a 
hero in misfortune, that the gods approved the 
spectacle of a good man struggling with ad- 
versity. And doubtless it ¢s a noble spectacle. 
A man surrounded with evil—inhaling an 
atmosphere of evil with his very breath of life 
—made the prey of calamity and the sport of 
temptation—and yet battling still, and sur- 
mounting all, in the faith of the Invisible,— 
troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; per- 
plexed, but not in despair ; persecuted, but not 
forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed—like a 
valiant swimmer, always rearing his head above 
the surge, just when we thought it had finally 
overwhelmed him—a Christ, I say (if I may 
say it with reverence), made perfect, as the 
Apostle has it, through sufferimgs—lifted up, 
Joseph-like, from the dungeon of this world, to 
sit upon the Throne—grappling with pain, and 
sin, and error, and death, and coming off more 
than conqueror ;—my brethren, is there not 
here something intrinsically nobler than in an 
Adam of Paradise, a creature spotless indeed, 
and holy, but ignorant of evil, and so untutored 
by the manifold disciplines of evil? May not 
tribulation perchance be a condition essential to 
the perfecting of our nature—to the elaborating 
VOL. I. U 
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of it into a vessel of honour, meet for the 
Master’s service? But tribulation could not 
have entered where there was no sin. It could 
not have gained access to Paradise. It would 
there have found no rest for the sole of its foot. 


My brethren, your attention has hitherto 
been engaged with a general statement of the 
condition of our existence here below, and of 
the form which the doing of good always 
assumes in this world, in order that from hence 
may be drawn an argument in favour of the 
Institution for which we plead. The nature of 
that argument I will proceed to exhibit, after 
first briefly sketching the history and objects 
of the Institution. 

The first idea of the Foundling Hospital ori- 
ginated about one hundred and thirty years 
ago with one, who, if he cannot be numbered 
among the rich or noble of the earth, amply 
deserves the more illustrious title of a Christian 
philanthropist. Thomas Coram, its founder, 
the captain of a trading vessel, was one of those 
characters, not uncommonly found in the naval 
services of this country, which combine a 
rugged exterior with a heart of great warmth, 
‘and a keen susceptibility to distress. This 
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Hospital was by no means the only benevolent 
enterprise into which he threw all the ardour of 
a naturally enthusiastic spirit. The merchant 
trade carried him early in life to the United 
States, where the manifest demand for the 
Church system, as that through which alone a 
country can be efficiently evangelized, arrested 
his attention and called forth his liberality. 
He conveyed to the governor of the parish of 
Taunton, Massachusetts, where he then re- 
sided (exercising, it appears, the craft of a 
shipwright), a considerable grant of land, for 
the site of an Episcopal church and school- 
house, and other purposes connected with the 
Church of England, “the love and respect 
which the donor had and did bear unto the 
said Church”’ (so runs the deed of conveyance) 
“moving him thereunto.” The path of his 
humble biography is here crossed by a name 
which belongs to history; for it appears that 
Speaker Onslow, whose friendship the worth of 
Coram had conciliated, presented to the church 
which, in prosecution of his design, was after- 
wards built upon his land in the parish of 
Taunton, its Book of Common Prayer. 

His last design, which, however, he did not 
live to carry out, was to unite the North Ame- 

U2 
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rican Indians more closely to the British interest, 
by establishing in North America a school for 
the Christian education of Indian girls. In this 
scheme he had at heart the interests of the 
Gospel of Christ, no less than those of his 
country ; for, since a child notoriously derives 
its religion from the mother, to bring up the 
girls in the principles of Christianity must have 
ultimately brought about the evangelization of 
North American India. 

But distant as were some of the objects of his 
benevolence: (for he loved that seafaring enter- 
prise which brings a man acquainted with 
foreign lands), Coram had duly learnt the 
maxim that Charity begins at home. He re- 
membered that when the Lord of Glory issued 
His parting command for the evangelization of 
the world, effluence from a centre was the law 
of operation which He prescribed. Jerusalem 
was first to hear the proffer of the Gospel, then 
Judea, then Samaria, and eventually the utter- 
most part of the earth; and thus, 

“ Like circles, widening round 
Upon a clear blue river, 


Orb after orb, the wondrous sound 
Should echo on for ever.” 


While Coram lived in that part of London 
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which is the common residence of seafaring 
folk, as he passed early in the morning to his 
business in the City, and returned late at night, 
the sight of numerous infants exposed inthe 
streets, many of them in a dying state, called 
. forth all the tenderness of a heart peculiarly 
susceptible to human suffering. That Divine 
Providence, which loves to shield the helpless, 
had thus laid the train of circumstances which 
was ultimately to issue in an Institution for 
their relief. Many difficulties and obstacles 
had to be encountered before the good man 
could hope to interest public feeling sufficiently 
to carry his point: but one who labours in the 
cause of benevolence on principle, and not 
from the mere momentary impulse of com- 
passionate feeling, is not apt to be deterred by 
a lion in the path, and after seventeen years of 
steady advocacy of his object, a Royal Charter 
for the foundation of the Hospital passed the 
Great Seal. Coram watched over the Insti- 
tution till his death with more than parental 
care. ‘Its success and progress,” says the 
author of his Memoir, ‘was the elixir which 
kept him from feeling the frowns of fortune in 
the winter of his old age.” For fortune—it is 
a melancholy fact—did then frown upon him. 
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The extreme simplicity and unworldliness of. 
his character made him lose sight of his own 

interests, while with benevolent heart, and wise 

head, and vigorous hand, he was engaged in 

promoting the interests of others. Having 

bestowed all his goods to feed the poor, he fell 

into penury himself—and not being too proud 

to become a pensioner on the bounty of others, 

he was supported by a charitable subscription 

for the last two years of his life. I know not 

how this circumstance may strike your minds. 

To me it seems to give to his favourite Insti- 

tution strong and peculiar claims upon the 

generosity of the public. This is the only way 
in which we can now pay our tribute of acknow- 

ledgment to the real worth and self-sacrifice of 
a character, in which were manifested to a rare 

degree (and what higher panegyric can be pro- 

nounced upon it?) the simplicity, warmth, and 
integrity of the fishermen of Galilee. 

The Institution grew and prospered. But it 
was soon found that the plan of receiving into 
the Hospital all children who were offered (and 
this freeness of admission had been made the con- 
dition of a parliamentary grant) was really open 
to the objection—often brought against similar 
Institutions—of encouraging vice. Parliament, 
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therefore, having cancelled the condition of its 
grant, the governors decided, in 1760, that 
strict discrimination should henceforth be used 
in the admission of children. This discrimi- 
nation is now exercised by the rigid observance 
of certain rules. The mother must produce 
evidence of having borne a good character, 
until the dark shadow of him who ruined her 
fell across her path. Her circumstances must 
be those of urgent destitution—the father must 
be dead, or beyond the reach of the law; and, 
above all, there must be a strong probability 
that the reception of the child will be the 
means of rescuing the mother from that course 
of sin and shame, on the brink of which she 
stands. 

You will observe (for it is very observable) 
that the maintenance of these rules gives to the 
Charity a distinct application, over and above 
that which it had originally. The admission 
of an infant is so regulated and contrived, as to 
secure the additional object of benefiting and 
restoring the mother. Where there is no good 
prospect of such a restoration, the child is 
rejected. The rules are carried out with such 
strictness, that out of two hundred and nineteen 
applications in the course of last year, only 
twenty-nine were considered eligible. 
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The children admitted are brought up in the 
country until they are three years old; they 
then enter the Hospital, and at fourteen or 
fifteen are placed out in the world—the girls as 
household servants, the boys as mechanics, in 
ordinary times, but, under the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, many have volun- 
teered into the Army and Navy, and are now 
serving abroad with that calm courage and 
patient endurance which characterize the Eng- 
lish soldier and sailor. 

And now let me recur to the principles laid 
down in the former part of the discourse, and 
point out how they meet the argument usually 
alleged against Institutions of this kind—an 
argument which we believe to have some 
ground in reason, where the benevolent object 
in view is not promoted with sufficient dis- 
cretion. The argument is, that an Institution 
for the express reception of children born as 
these foundlings are, is an encouragement to 
licentiousness—that such a Charity, as tending 
to relieve sin of its bitter fruit of suffering, 
practically nullifies one of the sanctions of 
morality. 

But to this we answer, on the principles 
already laid down, that the evil exists, and will 
exist, despite of our utmost exertions, and 
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therefore challenges a remedy at the hands of 
every Christian man. To prevent evil would no 
doubt be a preferable alternative to remedying 
it; but in a world like ours, a fallen world, this 
is impossible, and out of the question. The 
prevention of evil belongs to a condition of ex- 
istence, with which, as a fact, we have nothing 
whatever to do. When we come into the world, 
we open our eyes upon evil—every day’s ex- 
perience of life discloses to us more of it. The 
only avenue by which we may do good to our 
generation, is to set ourselves earnestly to 
counteract it. As to our not relieving that 
misery which is the fruit of sin, the argument, 
if fully carried out, would lead us to withhold 
relief from all misery, for what misery is there 
which is not ultimately the fruit of sin—not, 
indeed, always of sin in the sufferer, but of sin 
somewhere in the human race P 

But, my brethren, let us not derive our 
argument in favour of such an Institution only 
from the necessity which the circumstances of 
our condition impose upon us. Let us rather 
lift up the apprehensions of our minds, and con- 
template the Divine Benevolence towards our 
fallen race as the great archetype and model of 
ours. In the Book of Ezekiel, the Church of 
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Christ, the people whom He destines ultimately 
to be assessors with Him on His Throne, are 
represented very touchingly under the image of 
an exposed and helpless infant, “cast out in the 
open field to the loathing of thy person, in the 
day that thou wast born.” How, I pray you, 
would it have fared with mankind, had Christ 
reasoned as some narrow professing philan- 
thropists reason, in reference to the shipwreck 
which the Fall had made in the condition and 
prospects of humanity? How would it have 
fared with us all, had He said, ‘‘ There they are, 
grovelling in the abyss of ruin, and there they 
shall be left; for was it not their sown act 
which blighted all their hopes, and drove their 
ancestry from the home of innocence and bliss, 
in which I placed them in their uprightness ? 
Let them taste the bitter fruits of sin, and let 
those fruits (like the apples of Sodom) turn to 
dust and ashes in their mouths, to the end 
that other orders of intelligences may have 
a salutary spectacle before their eyes, and take 
timely warning by theirdoom?” Brethren, the 
Divine act of condescension, which wakes the 
harps of angels (as it should wake the hearts 
of men) into the chorus of Praise, proceeds 
on principles of reasoning altogether opposed 
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to these. God had gifted man with a heart 
capable of being attracted by a display of un- 
merited benevolence, and to this element in our 
nature He resolved to make an appeal. That: 
appeal He would make, at any cost to Himself, 
because His nature is Love, and love towards 
the miserable takes the form of a-constant out- 
flowing of compassion. So the Divine Person 
descended to the planet on which the deadly 
mischief had been introduced, and whose in- 
habitants had ruined themselves; there He 
drained to the dregs the cup of suffering which 
sin had mixed; and reascended afterwards to 
His throne of glory, but not without seeing of 
the travail of His Soul, and being satisfied. For 
He had left behind Him men in the world, but 
not of the world (this was the fruit of His soul’s 
travail)—men animated with a holy courage to 
do and dare all things for His sake—men beset 
with temptations, hardships, difficulties, but 
rising in the might of His Spirit superior to 
them all—men made triumphant through the 
power of faith over themselves, over the world, 
and over the devil—men gaining the victory 
under His banner over every power and prin- 
ciple antagonistic to God, bruising the serpent’s 
head under their feet. 
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My brethren, let His benevolence be the law 
for ours. Let us not reason in this matter on 
principles which would have excluded ourselves 
‘from the blessings of Redemption. Itis misery 
which constitutes the title to relief. The 
indesert of the object is no legitimate check 
upon our bounty. 

But it is freely admitted, at the same time, 
that the relief of misery may be so injudiciously 
administered as to multiply the sources of 
misery—nay, even to give a physical relief to 
the miserable at the expense of a moral injury. 
But have we not seen, here too, how the Divine 
benevolence furnishes a pattern for ours? Have 
we not seen that God has introduced into His 
Scheme of free Salvation provisions which guard 
it against abuse,—clauses, if I may so call them, 
in the charter of Grace, which furnish a real 
trial of character, and a field of moral disci- 
pline, and a stimulus for moral exertion? And 
the Institution for which we plead is, as you 
have heard, conducted upon a similar principle. 
Its bounty is administered with a wise dis- 
cretion, and in subjection to certain laws, 
which secure for it a beneficial moral influence. 
Nor do we know a spectacle, upon which the 
eye of Christian benevolence can rest with 
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greater satisfaction, than that of one of the 
daughters of the children of men, who has been 
snatched back from the precipice of blank de- 
spondency, to whose brink a false step had con- 
ducted her, stimulated by the timely benevo- 
lence of an Institution like this to retrieve her 
character, and to exhibit her penitence by the 
active usefulness of her life. Many such deeds 
of benevolence, followed by such happy effects, 
are jewels in the diadem of the Foundlitg 
Hospital. 

Need I say more to stir you up to the liberal 
support of an Institution, founded in such a 
spirit of Christian philanthropy, and adminis- 
tered on principles so judicious? Yet one 
word more I will say; and its object shall be 
to place before you the same Divine Person of 
whom we have already so often spoken, not 
now as the Model, but as Himself the Solicitor 
of your bounty. Between Himself and the 
miserable, Christ is pleased to recognize and — 
assert an identification of interests. In them 
He speaks: in them He pleads: the accents 
of their distress are the accents of His appeal 
for your aid. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these My brethren, ye did 
it unto Me.” 
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“See that ye refuse not Him that speaketh.” 
Of yore He took little children in His arms, 
and blessed them. And His heart of love is 
not changed. His interest in the helpless and 
dependent members of the human family is the 
same, now that He fills the Mediatorial Throne, 
as when of old He moved along the margin 
of the Sea of Galilee. His charge to His 
Church respecting them, is that of Pharaoh’s 
daughter to the mother of Moses— “Take 
this child, and nurse it for me, and I will 
give thee thy wages.”” Wages! and shall there 
be wages, when each act of Christian liberality 
has a flaw in it, and the utmost stretch of 
it is but a sorry acknowledgment of blessings 
which transcend imagination? Yes; for it is 
written—“ Whosoever shall give to drink unto 
one of these little ones a cup of cold water only 
in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto 
you, he shall in nowise lose his reward.” 


END OF VOL. I. 
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